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ROLAND YORKE. 
A SEQUEL FO.“ THE CHANNINGS” 
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PROLOGUE.—CHAPTER I. 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. 
HE scene of this Prologue to the story about to be written was a 


certain cathedral-town, of which most of you have heard before, 
and the time close upon midnight. 


It was a warm night at the beginning of March.. The air was calm 
and still; the bright moon was shedding her. pure light. with .wnusual 
brilliancy on the city, lying direct underneath her beams. On the pinnacles 
of the time-honoured cathedral; on the church-spire, whose tapering 
height has made itself a name; on the clustering roofs of houses; on 
the trees of what people are pleased to call the Park; on the river, 
silently winding its course along beneath the city walls; and on the 
white pavement of its streets : all were steeped in the soft and beautiful 
light of the Queen of Night. 

Surely at that late hour people ought to have been asleep in. their 
beds, and the town hushed to silence! Notso. A vast number of men 
—and women too, for the matter of that—were'awake and abroad. 
At least, it looked a good number, stealing quietly and in one: direction 
along the principal street. A few persons, comparatively. speaking, 
assembled together by daylight, will look like a crowd at night. ..They 
went along for the most part in silence, one group. glancing round at 
another, and being glanced at, back again: whether drawn. out. by 
curiosity, by sympathy, by example, all seemed very much as if he 
were half ashamed to be seen there. 

Straight through the town, past the new law-courts, past the squares 
and the good houses built in more recent years, past the pavements and 
the worn highway, telling of a city’s bustle, into the open country, to 
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where a churchyard abuts upon a side-road. A rural, not much fre- 
quented churchyard, dotted with old graves, its small grey church standing 
in the middle. People were not buried there now. On one side of 
the churchyard, open to the side way, the boundary hedge had disap- 
peared, partly through neglect. The entrance was on the other side, 
facing the city: and where was the use of raising up again the trodden- 
down hedge, destroyed gradually and in process of time by boys and 
girls at play? So at least argued the authorities—when they argued 
about it at all. 

People were not buried there now; and yet a grave was being dug. 
At the remotest corner of this open side of the churchyard, so close to 
the consecrated ground that you could scarcely tell whether they were 
on it or off it, two men with torches were working at the nearly finished, 
shallow, hastily-made grave. A pathway, made perhaps of custom more 
than of plan, led right over it into the churchyard—if any careless 
person chose to enter it by so unorthodox a route—and the common 
side-road, wide enough to admit of carts and other vehicles, crossed it 
on the exact spot where the grave was being dug. So that a spectator 
might have said the grave’s destined occupant was to lie in a cross-road. 

Up to this spot came the groups, winding round the front hedge 
silently, save for that inevitable hum which attends a number, their 
footsteps grating and shuffling on the still air. That there was some 
kind of reverence attaching to the feeling in general, was proved by the 
absence of all jokes and light words; it may be almost said by the 
absence of conversation altogether ; for what little they said was spoken 
in whispers. The open space beyond the grave was a kind of common, 
stretching out into the country ; so that there was room and to spare 
for these people to congregate around, without pressing inconveniently 
on the sides of the shallow grave. Not but what every soul went close 
to give a look in, taking a longer or shorter time in the gaze as curiosity 
aeslow or quick to satisfy itself. 
~The 'men threw out the last spadeful, patted the sides well, and as- 
pier to the level of earth. Nota minute toosoon. As they stamped 
‘feet, like men do who have been in a cramped position, and put 

"tools away back, the clock of the old grey church struck twelve. 
It was a loud striker at all times; it sounded like a gong in the 
stillness of the night, and a movement ran through the startled spec- 
tators. 

With the first stroke of the clock, there came up a wayfarer. Some 
traveller who had missed his train at Bromsgrove, and had to walk the 
distance. He advanced with a jaunty though somewhat tired step along 
the highway, and did not discern the crowd until close upon them, for 
the road wound just there. To say that he was astonished would be 
saying little. He stood still, and stared, and rubbed his eyes; almost 
questioning whether the unusual scene could be real. 
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“What on earth’s the matter ?” demanded he of some one near him. 
‘What does it all mean ?” 

The man addressed turned at the question, and recognized the speaker 
for Mr. Richard Jones, an inhabitant of the town. At least he was 
nearly sure it was he, but he knew him by sight but slightly. If it was 
Mr. Jones, why this same crowd and commotion had to do with him, 
in one sense of the word. Its cause had had a great deal to do with 
his home. 

“ Can’t you answer a body?” continued Mr. Jones, finding he got no 
reply. 

‘Hush !” breathed the other man. “ Look there.” 

Along the middle of the turnpike-road, on their way from the city, 
came eight men with measured and even tread, bearing a coffin on their 
shoulders. It was covered with what looked like a black cloth shawl, 
whose woollen fringe was clearly discernible in the moonlight. Mr. 
Jones had halted at the turning up to the churchyard, where he first saw 
the assembly of people, consequently the men bearing the coffin, whose 
heavy tread and otherwise silent presence seemed to exhale a kind 
of unpleasant thrill, passed round by Mr. Jones, nearly touching 
him. 

“ What zs it?” he repeated in a few seconds, nearly wild to have his 
understanding enlightened. 

“Don’t you see what it is?—a coffin. It’s going to be buried in that 
there cross grave up yonder. 

“ But who’s in the coffin ?™ 

“A gentieman who died by his own hand. ‘The jury brought it in 
Self-murder, and so he’s got to be put away without burial service. ” 

“ Lawk a mercy!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, who though a light, shallow, 
unstable man, given to make impromptu excursions from his home and 
wife, and to spend too much money in doing it, was not on the whole a 
bad-hearted one. ‘“ Poor gentleman! Who was it?” 

‘One of them law-men in wigs that come in to the ’sizes.” 

Mr. Jones might have asked more but for two reasons. The first was, 
that his neighbour moved away in the wake of those who were begin- 
ning to press forward to see as much as they could get to see of the 
closing ceremony ; the next was, that in a young woman who just then 
walked past him, he recognized his wife’s sister. Again’ Mr. Jones 
rubbed his eyes, mentally questioning whether this second vision might 
be real. For she, Miss Rye, was a steady, good, superior young woman, 
not at all likely to come out of her home at midnight after a sight of 
any sort, whether it might be a burying ora wedding. Mr. Jones really 
doubted whether his sight and the moonlight had not played him false. 
The shortest way to solve his doubt would have been to accost the 
young woman, but while he had been wondering, she disappeared. In 
truth it was Miss Rye, and she had followed the coffin from whence it 
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was brought, as a vast many more had followed it. Not mixing with 
them ; walking apart and alone close to the houses, in the deep shade 
cast by their walls. She was a comely young woman of about seven- 
and-twenty, tall and fair, with steady blue eyes, good features, and a 
sensible countenance. In deep mourning for her mother, she wore on 
this night a black merino dress, soft and fine, and a black shawl trimmed 
with crape, that she held closely round her. But she had disappeared ; 
and amidst so many Mr. Jones thought it would be useless to go looking 
for her. 

A certain official personage or two, perhaps deputies from the coroner, 
or from the parish, or from the undertaker furnishing the coffin and the 
two sets of bearers—who can tell?—whose mission it was to see the 
appointed proceedings carried out, cleared by their hands and gestures 
a space around the grave. The people fell back obediently. They 
pressed and elbowed each other no doubt, and grumbled at others 
crushing them ; but they kept themselves back in their places. A small 
knot, gentlemen evidently, and probably friends of the deceased, were 
allowed to approach the grave. ‘The grave-diggers stood near, holding 
the torches. But for those flaring torches, the crowd would have 
seen better: they saw well enough, however, in the bright moon- 
light. 

In the churchyard, having taken up his station there behind an up- 
right tombstone, where tombstones were thick, stood an officer con- 
nected with the police. He was in plain clothes—in fact, nobody 
remembered to have seen him in other @hes—and had come out to-night . 
not officially but to gratify himself personally. Ensconced behind the 
stone, away from everybody, he could look on at leisure through its 
upper fretwork and take his own observations, not only of the ceremony 
about to be performed, but of those who were attending it. He was a 
middle-sized, spare man, with a pale face, deeply sunk green eyes, that 
had a habit of looking steadily at people, and a small, sharp, turned-up 
nose. Silent by nature and by habit, he imparted the idea of possessing 
a vast amount of astute keenness as a detector of crime: in his own 
opinion he had not in that respect an equal. Nobody could discern 
him looking on, and he did not intend they should. 

Amidst a dead silence, save for the creaking of the cords, amidst a 
~ shiver of sympathy, of pity, of awful thoughts from a great many of the 
‘spectators, the black covering was thrown aside and the coffin was 
lowered. There was a general lifting off of hats; a pause ; and then a 
rush. One in the front rank—a fat woman, who had fought for her 
place,—stepped forward in her irrepressible curiosity to take a last look 
inside the grave ; another followed her ; the movement was contagious, 
and there wasa rush. Upon which the men holding the torches swept 
them round ; it threw out the flame rather dangerously, and the rushers 
drew back again with a half cry. Not quite all. A few, more adven- 
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turous than the rest, slipped round to the safer side, and were in time to 
read the inscription on the lid: , 
“JOHN OLLIVERA. 
AGED 28,” 

Short enough, and simple enough, for the sad death. Only a 
moment after the cords were drawn away did it remain visible; for the 
gravediggers, flinging their torches aside, threw in the earth, spadeful 
upon spadeful, and covered it up from sight. 

The shallow grave was soon filled in; the gravediggers flattened it 
down level with spades and feet: no ceremony accorded, you see, to 
such an end as this poor man had made. Before it was quite accom- 
plished, those officially connected with the burial, or with the buried, 
left the ground and departed. Not so the mob of people: they stayed 
to see the last ; and would have stayed had it been until morning light. 
And they talked freely now, one with another, but were orderly and 
subdued still. 

Mr. Jones stayed. He had not mixed with the people, but stood 
apart in the churchyard, under the shade of the great yew-tree. Soon 
he began to move away, and came unexpectedly upon the detective 
officer standing yet behind the gravestone. Mr. Jones halted in surprise. 

“ Halloa!” cried he. ‘Mr. Butterby!” 

“Just look at them idiots!” rejoined Mt. Butterby, with marked 
composure, as if he had seen Richard Jones from the first, and ex- 
pected the address. ‘‘So you are back!” he added, turning his head 
sharply on the traveller. 

“T come in from Bromsgrove on my legs; missed the last train 
there,” said Mr. Jones, rather addicted to a free-and-easy kind of 
grammar in private life: <s indeed was the renowned gentleman he 
spoke to. ‘When I come up here and see the folks, I thought the 
world must be gone mad.” 

* Did you come back on account of it?” asked Mr. Butterby. 
“‘Thid they write for you?” 

“On account of what? As to writing for me, they’d be clever to 
do|that, seeing I left ’em no address to write to, and have been going 
about from place to place; to-day there, to-morrow yonder.” 

“On account of ¢haZ,” answered the detective, nodding his head in 
the direction of the grave, to which the men were then giving the last 
finishing strokes and treads of flattening. 

To Mr. Jones’s ear there was something so obscure in the words that 
he only stared at their speaker, almost wondering whether the grave 
officer had condescended to a joke. 

* T don’t understand you, sir.” 

Mr. Butterby saw at once how the matter stood : that Dicky Jones— 
the familiar title mostly accorded him in the city—was ignorant of 
recent events. 
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“The poor unfortunate man just put in there ”—with another nod to 
the grave—“ was Mr. Ollivera the counsel, Jones.” 

“Mr. Ollivera !” exclaimed the startled Jones. 

“ And he took his life away at your house.” 

“‘ Lawk a mercy!” cried Mr. Jones, repeating ‘his favourite expres- 
sion, one he was addicted to when overwhelmed with surprise. “ What- 
ever did he do it for?” 

“ Ah, that’s just what we can’t tell. Perhaps he didn’t know him- 
self what.” 

“How was it, sir? . Poison?” 

‘“‘ Shot himself with his own pistol,” briefly responded the officer. 

“ And did it knowingly P—intentional ?” 

“Intentional for sure, or he’d not have been put in there to-night. 
They couldn’t have buried a dog with much less ceremony.” 

“‘ Well, I never knew such a thing as th‘s,” cried Mr. Jones, scarcely 
taking in the news yet. When I went away Mr. Ollivera hadn’t come; 
he was expected ; and my wife Halloa !” 

The cause of the concluding exclamation was a new surprise, as 
great as any the speaker had met with yet. Mr. Butterby, his keen 
eyes strained forward from their enclosed depths, touched him on the 
arm with authority, to enjoin silence. 

The young woman—it would be no offence against taste to call her 
a lady, with her good looks, her good manners, her usually calm 
demeanour—whom Mr. Jones had recognized as his wife’s sister, had 
come forward to the grave. Kneeling down, she bent her face in her 
hands, perhaps praying; then lifted it, rose, and seemed about to 
address the crowd. Her hands were clasped and raised before her; 
her bonnet had fallen back from her face and her bright flaxen 
hair. 

“Tt zs Alletha Rye, isn’t it, sir?” he dubiously cried. 

“ Hold your noise!” said Mr. Butterby. 

“T think it would be a wicked thing to let you disperse this night 
with a false belief on your minds,” began Miss Rye, her clear voice 
sounding quite loud and distinct in the hushed silente. “Wicked in 
the sight of God; unkind and unjust to the dead. Listen to my 
words, please, all you who hear me. I believe that a dreadful injury 
has been thrown upon Mr. Ollivera’s memory ; I solemnly believe that 
he did not die by his own hand. Heaven hears me assert it.” 

The solemn tone, the strange words, the fair appearance of the 
‘young woman, with her good and refined face, deathly pale now, and 
the moonlight playing on her light hair, awed the listeners into some- 
thing like statues. The silence continued unbroken until Miss Rye 
moved away, which she did at once and with a rather quick step in the 
direction of the road, pulling her bonnet on her head as she went, 
- drawing her shawl round her. Even Mr. Jones made neither sound 
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nor movement until she had disappeared, so entire was his astonish- 
ment. 

“Was there ever heard the like of that?” he exclaimed, when he at 
length drew breath. ‘ Do you think she’s off her head, sir?” 

He received no answer, and turned to look at Mr. Butterby. That 
gentleman had his note-book out, and was pencilling something down 
in it by moonlight. 

“TIT never see such a start as this—take it for all in all,” continued 
Mr. Jones to himself and the air, thus thrown upon his own companion- 
ship. 

“And I’d not swear that you’ve seen the last of it,” remarked Mr. 
Butterby, closing his note-case with a click, and returning it to his 
pocket. 

“Well, sir, good-night to you,” concluded Mr. Jones. “I must 
make my way home afore the house is locked up, orI shall get a 
wigging from my wife. Sure to get that in any case, now this has hap- 
pened,” he continued, ruefully. ‘‘ She'll say I’m always away when I’m 
wanted at home in particular.” 

He went lightly enough over the graves to the opposite and more 
frequented side of the churchyard, thus avoiding the assemblage; and 
took his departure. There being nothing more to see, the people 
began to take theirs. Having gazed their fill at the grave—just as if 
the silent, undemonstrative earth could give them back a response— 
they slowly made their way down the side-path to the high road, and 
turned towards the city, one group after another. 

By one o’clock the last straggler had gone, and Mr. Butterby came 
forth from his post behind the sheltering gravestone. He had his 
reasons, perhaps, for remaining behind the rest, and. for wishing to walk 
home alone. 

However that might be, he gave their progress a good margin of 
space, for it was ten minutes past one when he turned out of the 
churchyard. He had just gained the houses, when he saw before him 
a small knot of people emerge from a side-turning, as if they had not 
taken the direct route in coming from the heart of the city. Mr. But- 
terby recognized one or two of them, and whisked into a friendly door- 
way until they had passed by. 

Letting them get on well ahead, he turned back and followed in 
their wake. That they were on their way to the grave appeared 
evident: and the acute officer wondered why. A thought crossed him 
that possibly they might be about to take up what had been laid 
there. 

He went into the churchyard by the front gate, and made his way 
cautiously across it, keeping under the shadow of the grey church- 
walls. ‘Thence, stooping as he crossed the open ground, and dodging 
behind first one grave then another, he took up his former position 
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against the high stone. They were at the grave now, and he began 
to deliberate whether, if his thought should prove correct, he should 
or should not officially interrupt proceedings. Getting his eyes to the- 
open fretwork of the stone, Mr. Butterby looked out. And what he ~ 
saw struck him with a surprise equal to any recently exhibited by Mr. 
Jones: he, the experienced police official, who knew the world so 
thoroughly as to be surprised at little or nothing. 

Standing at the head of the grave was a clergyman in his surplice 
and hood. Four men were grouped around him, one of whom held a 
lantern so that its light fell upon the clergyman’s book. He was be- 
ginning to read the burial-service. ‘They stood with bowed heads, their 
hats off. The night had grown cold, but Mr. Butterby took off his. 

“¢T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’” 

The solemn words, doubly solemn at that time and place, came dis- 
tinctly to the official ears. Perhaps in all the times he had heard them 
during his whole life, many and many that it had been, they had never 
so impressed him. But habit is strong; and Mr. Butterby found himself 
taking observations ere the psalm had well commenced, even while he 
was noticing how heartily the alternate verses were given by the spec- 
tators. 

Three of them around the grave he recognized; the other one and 
the clergyman he did not. Of those three, one was a tall fine man of 
forty years, Kene, the barrister; the next was a cousin of the deceased, 
Frank Greatorex, whom Mr, Butterby only knew by seeing him in the 
inquest-room, where he tendered some slight evidence ; the third was a 
gentleman of the city. Neither the clergyman nor the one who held the 
light did Mr. Butterby remember to have seen before. The elder and 
other cousin of the deceased was not present, though Mr. Butterby 
looked for him ; he had been the principal witness on the inquest— 
Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

The officer could but notice also how singularly solemn, slow, and 
impressive was the clergyman’s voice as he read those portions of the 
service that relate more particularly to the deceased and the faith in 
which he has died. ‘In sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to 
eternal life.” He almost made a pause between each word, as if he 
would impress on his hearers that it was his own belief the deceased 
had so died. And again, “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” And towards the end, inthe collect, in the beseeching prayer 
that when we depart this life we may rest in Christ, “as our hope is this 
our brother doth.” It was not to be mistaken that the clergyman at 
least held firm faith in the absence of guilt of the deceased in regard 
to his own death. As indeed the reading of the service over him proved. 

With the Amen of the concluding benediction, there ensued a silence ; 
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every head was bowed in prayer. The clergyman was the first to look 
up. He waited until the rest did. 

“ Allow me to say a word ere we depart,” he began then, in a low 
tone ; which nevertheless quick-eared Mr. Butterby distinctly caught. 
“From the bottom of my heart, I believe a foul deed of murder to 
have been committed on my good and dear brother. It shall be the 
business of my life to endeavour to bring it to light, to clear his name 
from the cruel stain pronounced upon it ; and my wlfole time, apart from 
what must be spent in my appointed duties, shall be devoted to it. So 
help me Heaven !” 

“ Amen !” responded the young man who stood by Mr. Kene. 

“So! he’s the deceased man’s brother,” was Mr. Butterby’s com- 
ment on the clergyman, as he saw him take off his surplice and roll it 
up. 

Blowing out the light in the lantern, they silently took their departure. 
Mr. Butterby watched them away, and then finally took his, his mind 
in full work. 

“ Just the same thing that the girl, Alletha Rye, said! It’s odd. I 
didn’t see any doubt about the business : in spite of what Kene said at 
the inquest ; neither did the coroner; and I’m sure the jury didn’t. 
Dicky Jones was right, though. ‘Take it for all in all, it’s the queerest 
start we’ve had in this town for many a day.” 





CHAPTER II. 
UP TO THE MONDAY EVENING. 


On the Saturday previous to the events recorded in the last chapter, 
the cathedral city had been the scene of unusual bustle. The judges 
came in from Oxford to hold the Spring Assize, bringing in their wake 
the customary multiplicity of followers : attendants, officers, barristers, 
and others. Some of the witnesses in the different cases to be tried, 
civil and criminal, also came in that day, to remain until they should be 
wanted the following week : so that the town was full. 

Amidst the barristers who arrived was Mr. Ollivera. He was a young 
man ; and it was only the second time he had come on circuit. After 
leaving college he had travelled a good deal, and also sojourned in 
different foreign countries, acquiring legal experience, and did not take 
up his profession at home as early as some do. A fresh-coloured, 
pleasing, bright looking man was he, his curly hair of a light auburn, 
his eyes blue, his figure elastic and of middle height. All the world 
liked John Ollivera. He was essentially of a practical nature, of sound 
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sense, of pure mind and habits, holding a reverence for all things holy; 
and in every respect just the last man who could have been suspected 
of a tendency to lay violent hands on himself. 

: He had written to secure his former lodgings at Mr. Jones’s in High 
Street, and proceeded to them at once on arriving at the station. It 
was the third time he had lodged there. At the previous assizes in 
July he had gone there first: and the whole of the month of October, 
during the long vacation, he had been there again, having friends in the 
town. So that this was the third time. 

He got in between six and seven on the Saturday evening. Ordered 
tea and two mutton chops, which were got for him at once; and then 
went out to pay a visit to a lady who lived within the precincts of the 
cathedral. She was a widow; her husband, Colonel Joliffe, having 
died about a year before, leaving her with a slender income and three 
expensive daughters. During the colonel’s lifetime they had lived about 
two miles from the town in good style; but a great part of his means 
died with him, and Mrs. Joliffe took a small house in the city and had 
to retrench in all ways. Which was a terrible mortification to the 
young ladies. 

To this lady’s house Mr. Ollivera took his way when his frugal tea- 
dinner was over. He spent a couple of hours with them, and then 
returned to his rooms and got out his law papers, over which he re- 
mained until twelve o’clock, when he went to bed. He occupied the 
drawing-room, which was on the first floor over the shop, and looked to 
the street ; and the bedroom behind it. On the following day, Sunday, 
he attended early prayers in the cathedral at eight o’clock, staying to 
partake of the Sacrament, and also the later service at eleven, when the 
judges and corporation were present. In the afternoon he attended 
the cathedral again, going to it with the Miss Joliffes ; dined at home 
at five, which was also Mrs. Joliffe’s dinner hour, and spent the rest of 
the evening at her house. Mrs. Jones, his landlady, who had a vast 
amount of shrewd observation—and a shrewd tongue too on occasions, 
as well as a sharp one—gave it as her opinion that he must be courting 
one of the Miss Joliffes. He had been with them a little in his few 
days’ sojourn at the July assizes, and a great deal with them during his 
stay in October. 

On Monday morning the trials commenced, and Mr. Ollivera, though 
he had no cause on, was in court a great portion of the day. He left 
it in the afternoon, telling Mr. Kene that he had an appointment for 
half-past three, a disagreeable commission that had been entrusted to 
him, he added, and must go and keep it. About half-past four he ap- 
peared at his rooms ; Mrs. Jones met him in the hall, and spoke to him 
as he went up stairs. When his dinner was sent up at five, the maid 
found him buried.in a heap of law papers. Hastily clearing a space at 
one end of the table, he told her to put the dinner there. In less 
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than half an hour the bell was rung for the things to be taken away, 
and Mr. Ollivera was then bending over his papers again. 

The papers no doubt related to a cause in which he was to appear 
the following day. A civil action, touching some property in which 
Mrs. Joliffe was remotely though not actively interested. The London 
solicitors were the good old firm of Greatorex and Greatorex ; Mr. 
Ollivera was a relative of the house; nephew of old Mr. Greatorex, in 
fact ; and to him had been confided the advocacy of the cause. The 
name of the local solicitor it does not signify to mention. It was not 
a very important cause: but a new barrister thinks all his causes impor- 
tant, and Mr. Ollivera was an earnest, painstaking man, sparing himself 
no trouble that could conduce to success. He had declined a proffered 
dinner engagement for that evening, but accepted an invitation for the 
next. Somuch was known of his movements up to the Monday evening. 

On that same evening Mr. ‘Bede Greatorex arrived at the station by 
the six o’clock train from London ; took a fly, and was driven to the 
Star and Garter Hotel. He was the son of old Mr. Greatorex, and 
the second partner in the firm. His journey down had reference to 
the next day’s action: something new had unexpectedly arisen ; some 
slightinformation been gained of a favourable nature, and Mr. Greatorex, 
senior, had despatched his son to confer with Mr. Ollivera in preference 
to writing or telegraphing. Bede Greatorex was nothing loth, and 
entered on his flying journey with high good humour, intending to be 
back in London by the following mid-day. He was a fine-looking man, 
not unlike Mr. Ollivera, except that his hair and eyes were dark, and 
his complexion a clear, pale olive; his age about thirty-four. The cousins 
were cordial friends. 

On arriving at the Star and Garter he declined refreshment then, 
having taken an early dinner before leaving town, and asked to be 
directed to Mr. Ollivera’s lodgings in High Street, which was readily 
done, High Street being in a direct line with the hotel. Mr. Bede 
Greatorex gained the house, and found it to be one of commodious 
proportions, the lower part occupied as a hosier’s shop, whose windows 
were of plate glass. Over the door in the middle was inscribed 
“Richard Jones, hosier and patent shirt-front maker.” There was aside 
entrance, wide and rather handsome ; the house altogether being a good 
one. Ringing at the side bell, he enquired of the servant who an- 
swered it for Mr. Ollivera; and was at once shown up to him. 

Mr. Ollivera was seated at the table, his back to the door. The 
papers he had been engaged upon were neatly stacked now, as if done 
with ; he appeared to be writing a note ; and a pistol lay at his elbow. 
All this was shown both to Mr. Bede Greatorex and the maid, by the 
bright light of the moderator lamp, then lighted. 

“Well, John !” cried the visitor, in a gay, laughing tone, before the 
girl could speak. “Don’t be surprised at seeing me.” 
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Mr. Ollivera turned round at the voice and evidently was surprised : 
surprised and pleased. 

“Why, Bede!” he cried, starting up. “I'd as soon have expected 
to see a ghost.” 

They shook hands heartily, and Mr. Bede Greatorex sat down. The 
maid, to save coming up again to ask, took the opportunity of inquiring 
when Mr. Ollivera would like tea; and was answered that he might 
not want any; if he did, he’d ring: he might be going out. As the 
servant shut the door she heard the visitor begin to explain his errand, 
and that his father had sent him in preference to writing. 

In about an hour’s time Mr. Bede Greatorex departed. A young 
man belonging to the house, Alfred Jones, who happened to be passing 
up the stairs when Mr. Greatorex was quitting the drawing-room, heard 
that gentleman make an appointment with Mr. Ollivera for the 
morning. 

Mr. Bede Greatorex walked back to the hotel, ordered a fire made 
in his bedroom against night, took a glass of brandy-and-water, for he 
felt cold, washed the travelling dust off his face and hands, which he 
had not done before, had his coat brushed, and went out again. It 
was nine o'clock then, and he bent his steps quickly towards the 
cathedral to call on Mrs. Joliffe, having to inquire the way. It took 
him through High Street again, and as he passed his cousin’s lodgings, 
the same servant who had shown him in was standing at the front-door, 
recognized him and dropped a curtsey. 

In the drawing-room with Mrs. Joliffe were her three daughters, 
Louisa, Clare, and Mary; some three or four friends were also 
assembled. They were astonished to see Mr. Bede Greatorex: none 
of them knew him well, except Louisa, who had paid a long visit to his 
father’s house the previous year. She changed colour when he was 
announced: and it may have been that his voice took a tenderer tone 
as it addressed her ; his hand lingered longer in clasping hers than it 
need have done. She was an excessively fashionable young lady: 
not very young, perhaps six or seven-and-twenty: and if Bede Greatorex 
coveted her for a wife it was to be hoped his pockets were well lined. 
He spoke just a word to Mrs. Joliffe of having come down on a 
mission to Mr. Ollivera; not stating explicitly what it was; and said 
he was going back home in the morning. 

_ “We are expecting Mr. Ollivera here to-night,” observed Mrs. 
Joliffe. ‘ He is late.” 

“ Are you?” was the reply of Mr. Greatorex. ‘John said he might 
be going out, I remember, but I did not know it was to your house. 
Don’t make too sure of him, Mrs. Jolliffe. He seemed idle, and com- 
plained of headache.” 

“IT suppose he is busy,” remarked Mrs. Joliffe. “All you law 
people are busy at assize time.” 
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“Louisa, is it as it should be between us?” whispered Bede 
Greatorex, in an opportunity that occurred when they were alone near 
the piano. 

“ Don’t be silly, Mr. Greatorex,” was the answer. 

“Silly! You know that you have entered into a deliberate engage- 
ment with me; that you gave me every hope. Speak, Louisa ?” 

He had taken possession of her hand, and was keeping her before 
him ; his dark eyes, gleaming with their doubt and love, looked straight 
into hers. 

“What ?” she faintly asked. “ Why do you question it?” 

‘Because your manner is strange: you have avoided me ever since 
I came in.” 

“The surprise was so great.” 

“Surely a pleasant surprise. I intended it as such. Do you sup- 
pose I should have cared to come down on this business to Mr. 
Ollivera, when writing would have answered every purpose? No: I 
came to see you. And to learn why is 

“Not now. Don’t you see mamma is looking at me?” 

“And what though she is? I should have liked to speak to your 
mother to-night, but for 2 

“Not to-night. I pray you, not to-night. Take another oppor- 
tunity.” * 

The words reassured him. 

“Then, Louisa, it zs all right between us.” 

“Ves, yes. You offended me, Bede, last January, and I—I have 
been vexed. I'll write to you as soon as you get back home, and 
explain everything.” 

He pressed her hand with a lingering touch, and then released it. 
There was nothing in the wide world so coveted by Bede Greatorex as 
that false hand of hers: as many things, fair outside, false within, are 
- coveted by us poor mortals, blind at the best. But Miss Joliffe looked 

half scared as she left him for a safer part of the room ; her eyes and 
manner were alike restless. 

Ata quarter to eleven Mr. Bede Greatorex took his departure. In 
passing his cousin’s lodgings, on the opposite side of the way, he 
momentarily halted and stepped off the pavement as if he would have 
crossed to go in; and then hesitated, for the sitting-room was in 
darkness. 

“The light’s out : he’s gone to bed, I dare say,” said Mr. Greatorex, 
speaking aloud. ‘No good to disturb him.” And a tradesman, who 
happened to be fastening his side-door, and had got it about an inch 
open, overheard the words, Mr. Greatorex having doubtless been quite 
unaware that he spoke to an auditor. 

Towards the top of High Street he met Mr. Kene, the barrister. 
The latter, after expressing some surprise at seeing him, and assuming 
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Mr. Ollivera turned round at the voice and evidently was surprised : 
surprised and pleased. 

“Why, Bede!” he cried, starting up. “I'd as soon have expected 
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maid, to save coming up again to ask, took the opportunity of inquiring 
when Mr. Ollivera would like tea; and was answered that he might 
not want any; if he did, he’d ring: he might be going out. As the 
servant shut the door she heard the visitor begin to explain his errand, 
and that his father had sent him in preference to writing. 

In about an hour’s time Mr. Bede Greatorex departed. A young 
man belonging to the house, Alfred Jones, who happened to be passing 
up the stairs when Mr. Greatorex was quitting the drawing-room, heard 
that gentleman make an appointment with Mr. Ollivera for the 
morning. 

Mr. Bede Greatorex walked back to the hotel, ordered a fire made 
in his bedroom against night, took a glass of brandy-and-water, for he 
felt cold, washed the travelling dust off his face and hands, which he 
had not done before, had his coat brushed, and went out again. It 
was nine o'clock then, and he bent his steps quickly towards the 
cathedral to call on Mrs. Joliffe, having to inquire the way. It took 
him through High Street again, and as he passed his cousin’s lodgings, 
the same servant who had shown him in was standing at the front-door, 
recognized him and dropped a curtsey. 

In the drawing-room with Mrs. Joliffe were her three daughters, 
Louisa, Clare, and Mary; some three or four friends were also 
assembled. ‘They were astonished to see Mr. Bede Greatorex: none 
of them knew him well, except Louisa, who had paid a long visit to his 
father’s house the previous year. She changed colour when he was 
announced; and it may have been that his voice took a tenderer tone 
as it addressed her ; his hand lingered longer in clasping hers than it 
need have done. She was an excessively fashionable young lady: 
not very young, perhaps six or seven-and-twenty: and if Bede Greatorex 
coveted her for a wife it was to be hoped his pockets were well lined. 
He spoke just a word to Mrs. Joliffe of having come down on a 
mission to Mr. Ollivera; not stating explicitly what it was; and said 
he was going back home in the morning. 

_ “We are expecting Mr. Ollivera here to-night,” observed Mrs. 
Joliffe. “ He is late.” 

“ Are you?” was the reply of Mr. Greatorex. “John said he might 
be going out, I remember, but I did not know it was to your house. 
Don’t make too sure of him, Mrs. Jolliffe. He seemed idle, and com- 
plained of headache.” 

“I suppose he is busy,” remarked Mrs. Joliffe. “All you law 
people are busy at assize time.” 
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“Louisa, is it as it should be between us?” whispered Bede 
Greatorex, in an opportunity that occurred when they were alone near 
the piano. 

“ Don’t be silly, Mr. Greatorex,” was the answer. 

“Silly! You know that you have entered into a deliberate engage- 
ment with me; that you gave me every hope. Speak, Louisa ?” 

He had taken possession of her hand, and was keeping her before 
him; his dark eyes, gleaming with their doubt and love, looked straight 
into hers. 

“What ?” she faintly asked. “ Why do you question it?” 

‘Because your manner is strange: you have avoided me ever since 
I came in.” 

“The surprise was so great.” 

“Surely a pleasant surprise. [I intended it as such. Do you sup- 
pose I should have cared to come down on this business to Mr. 
Ollivera, when writing would have answered every purpose? No: I 
came to see you. And to learn why: - 

“Not now. Don’t you see mamma is looking at me?” 

“And what though she is? I should have liked to speak to your 
mother to-night, but for " 

“Not to-night. I pray you, not to-night. Take another oppor- 
tunity.” » 

The words reassured him. 

“Then, Louisa, it zs all right between us.” 

“Yes, yes. You offended me, Bede, last January, and I—I have 
been vexed. I'll write to you as soon as you get back home, and 
explain everything.” 

He pressed her hand with a lingering touch, and then released it. 
There was nothing in the wide world so coveted by Bede Greatorex as 
that false hand of hers: as many things, fair outside, false within, are 
_ coveted by us poor mortals, blind at the best. But Miss Joliffe looked 
half scared as she left him for a safer part of the room; her eyes and 
manner were alike restless. 

Ata quarter to eleven Mr. Bede Greatorex took his departure. In 
passing his cousin’s lodgings, on the opposite side of the way, he 
momentarily halted and stepped off the pavement as if he would have 
crossed to go in; and then hesitated, for the sitting-room was in 
darkness. 

“The light’s out : he’s gone to bed, I dare say,” said Mr. Greatorex, 
speaking aloud. ‘No good to disturb him.” And a tradesman, who 
happened to be fastening his side-door, and had got it about an inch 
open, overheard the words, Mr. Greatorex having doubtless been quite 
unaware that he spoke to an auditor. 

Towards the top of High Street he met Mr. Kene, the barrister. 
The latter, after expressing some surprise at seeing him, and assuming 
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he had come direct from Mr. Ollivera’s, asked whether the latter 
Was in. 

“In, and in bed,” replied Mr. Greatorex. 

“Indeed! Why, it’s not eleven o’clock.” 

‘* At any rate, there’s no light in his room, or I should have gone up. 
He complained of headache : perhaps he has gone to bed early to sleep 
it off.” 

“TI want to see him particularly,” said the barrister. ‘Are you sure 
he is in bed?” 

“‘ You can go and ascertain, Kene. Ring the people of the house up, 
should they have gone to bed too. I could see no light anywhere.” 

Mr. Kene did not care to ring people up, and decided to leave his 
business with Mr. Ollivera until the morning. He had been dining 
with some fellows, he said, and had no idea how the time was running 
on. Linking his arm within that of Mr. Greatorex, they walked to- 
gether to the Star, and there parted. Mr. Greatorex went up at once to 
his chamber, stirred the fire into a blaze, rang for the waiter, and 
ordered another glass of hot brandy-and-water. 

“T think I must have taken cold,” he observed to the man when it 
was brought to him. ‘“ There has been a chill upon me ever since I 
came here.” 

“Nothing more likely, sir,” returned the waiter. ‘Them trains are 
such draughty things.” 

However, Mr. Greatorex hoped he should be all right in the morn- 
ing. He gave directions to be called at a quarter before eight, and the 
night wore on. 

Some time before that hour chimed out from the cathedral clock 
when the morning had come, he found himself aroused by a knocking 
at his door. A waiter, speaking from the outside, said that something 
had happened to Mr. Ollivera. Mr. Bede Greatorex, thinking the 
words odd, and not best pleased to be thus summarily disturbed, 
possibly from dreams of Louisa Jolliffe, called out from the downy 
pillow (in rather a cross tone, it must be confessed) to know what had 
happened to Mr. Ollivera: and was answered that he was dead. 

Springing out of bed and dressing himself quickly, Mr. Greatorex 
went down stairs, and found that Kene, who had brought the news, was 
gone again, leaving word that he had gone back to High Street. Mr. 
Greatorex hastened to follow him. : 

The tale to be told was very singular, very sad, and Bede Greatorex 
could not help shivering as he heard it. His cold was upon him still. 
It appeared that nothing more had been seen or heard of Mr. Ollivera 
after Mr. Greatorex left him the previous evening. Mrs. Jones, the 
mistress of the house, had gone out at seven, when the shop closed, to 
sit by the bedside of a dying relative ; her sister, Miss Rye, was also 
out ; the maid left in charge, the only servant the house kept, had 
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taken the opportunity to spend /er time in the street ; standing now at 
her own door, now at other doors half a score yards off, as she could 
get neighbours’ servants to gossip with. About half-past ten it oc- 
curred to the maid that she might as well go up and enquire if Mr. 
Ollivera wanted anything: perhaps the fact of his not having rung at 
all struck her as singular. She knew he had not gone out, or she must 
have seen him, for she had contrived to keep a tolerably steady look- 
out on the street-door, however far she had wandered from it. Up she 
went, knocked at the door, got no answer, opened it, and found the 
room in darkness: a sure proof that Mr. Ollivera had left the room for 
the night, for he never put the lamp out in any other case. 

“ He’s gone to bed early to-night,” thought the girl, shutting the door 
again. ‘I hope to goodness he didn’t ring, and me not hear it. 
Wouldn’t missis fly out?” 

And when Mrs. Jones came in, as she did soon after the girl got 
down stairs again, and enquired after Mr. Ollivera, she was told he had 
gone to bed. 

Now it appeared that Miss Rye sat over the sitting-room fire (a 
parlour behind the shop, underneath Mr. Ollivera’s bed-room) for some 
time after the rest of the house had retired to rest. When at length 
she went to bed, she was unable to sleep. ‘Towards morning she 
dropped into a doze, and was awakened (according to her own account) 
by a dream. A very vivid dream, that startled and unnerved her. She 
dreamt she saw Mr. Ollivera in his sitting-room—dead. And, as she 
seemed to look at him, a terrible amount of self-reproach, far greater 
than any she could ever experience in life, rushed over her mind, for 
not having gone in earlier to discover him. It was this feeling that 
awoke her: it had seemed that he cast it on her, that it came out direct 
to her from his dead presence, cold and lifeless though he was. So 
real did it all appear that for some minutes after Miss Rye awoke, she 
could not believe it to be only a dream. Turning to look at her watch 
she saw it was half-past six, and the sun had risen. An early riser 
always, for she had to get her living by dress-making, Miss Rye got up 
and dressed herself: but she could not throw off the impression made 
upon her ; and a little before seven she went down and opened the 
door of Mr. Ollivera’s sitting-room. Not so much to see whether it ,, 
might be true, or not, as to show to herself by ocular demonstration 
that it was not true: she might forget the impression then. 

But it was true. What was Miss Rye’s horror and astonishment at 
seeing him, Mr. Ollivera, there! At the first moment of opening the 
door, she observed nothing unusual: The white blinds were down 
before the windows ;: the tables, chairs, other furniture were as custom- 
ary; but as she stood looking in, she saw in an easy chair near the 
table, whose back was towards her, the head of Mr. Ollivera. With a 
strange bounding-on of all her pulses; with a dread fear at her heart, 
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that caused it to cease beating ; Miss Rye went in and looked at. him 
and then flew out of the room, uttering startled cries. 

The cries arose the house. Mrs. Jones, the young man Alfred Jones, 
and the servant-maid came flocking forth: the two former were nearly 
dressed; the maid had been about her work down stairs. Mr. 
Ollivera lay back in the easy-chair, dead and cold. The right arm 
hung down over the side, and immediately underneath it on the carpet, 
looking as if it had dropped from the hand, lay the discharged pistol. 

The servaat and Alfred Jones ran two ways: the one for a doctor, 
the other to Mr. Kene the barrister, who had been intimate with Mr. 
Ollivera ; Mrs. Jones, a shrewd, clever woman, locking the room up 
exactly as it was, until they should arrive. 

Mr. Butterby, who was abroad betimes, happened by a singular co 
incidence to meet the running servant-maid, and was first on the scene. 
Such was the account that greeted Mr. Bede Greatorex when he arrived. 

On the table, just as both he and the servant had seen them the night 
before, were the neatly-stacked law papers. Also a folded legal docu- 
ment that had been brought from town by himself, Bede Greatorex. 
There were also pens, ink, and a sheet of note-paper, on which some 
lines were written. They were as follows :— 

““My DEAR FRIEND,—It is of no use.. Nothing more can be done. 
Should I never see you again, I beg you once for all to believe me when 
I say that I have made efforts, though they have been ineffectual. And 
when 

“ The pistol is ready to my hand. Good-bye.” 

The first portion of this letter, up to the point of the abrupt breaking 
off, was written in Mr. Ollivera’s usual steady hand. The latter portion 
was scrawling, trembling, and blotted ; the writing bearing but a faint 
resemblance to the rest. Acute Mr. Butterby remarked that it was just 
the kind of writing an agitated man might pen, who was about to com- 
mit an evil deed. There was no clue as to whom the note had been 
intended for: but it appeared to point too evidently to the intention of 
self-destruction. Nevertheless there was one at least who doubted. 

“Ts it so, think you?” asked Mr. Kene, in a low tone, as he stood 
by the side of Bede Greatorex, who was seh tnd turning over the 
papers on the table one by one. 

“Ts it what?” asked Bede, looking up, his tone sharp with pain. 

*‘ Self-destruction. ‘There never lived a man less likely to commit it 
than your cousin, John Ollivera.” 

“ As I should have thought,” returned Mr. Greatorex. “ But if it is 
not that, what else can it be?” 

“There is one other possible solution, at least: putting any idea of 
accident aside.” 

The supposition of accident had not occurred to Mr. Greatorex. A 
gleam of surprised cheerfulness crossed his face. 
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“Do you indeed think it could have been an accident, Kene? 
Then——” 

“No; I think it could not have been,” interrupted the barrister. 
“T said putting the idea of that aside : it is the most improbable of any. 
I alluded to the other alternative.” 

Mr. Greatorex understood his meaning, and shrunk from its un- 
pleasantness. ‘‘Who would harm Ollivera, Kene? He had not an 
enemy in the world.” 

‘So far as we know. But I declare to you, Greatorex, I think it the 
more likely thing of the two.” 

Bede Greatorex shook his head. The facts, so far as they were yet 
disclosed, seemed decisive and unmistakable. 

They passed into the bed-room. It was all just as the servant had 
left it the past evening, readv for the occupation of Mr. Ollivera. On 
a small table lay his Prayer-book, and the pocket Bible he was wont 
to carry with him in travelling. Bede Greatorex felt a sudden faintness 
steal over him as he looked, and leaned for a few moments against the 
wall. 

He went out, enquired for the telegraph office, and sent a message 
with the news to town, softening it as well as circumstances allowed : 
as we all like to do at first when ill news has to be told. He simply 
stated that John (the familiar name Mr. Ollivera was known by at 
home) had died suddenly. The message brought down his brother, 
Frank Greatorex, some hours later. 

To say that the town was thrown into a commotion almost equal to 
that of Mrs. Jones’s house, would be superfluous. A young barrister, 
known to many of the inhabitants, who had come in with the judges 
only on Saturday ; who was to have led in a cause in the Nisi Prius 
Court on that very morning, Tuesday, and to be junior in another cause 
set down for Wednesday, in which Mr. Kene, the experienced and re- 
nowned Queen’s Ggmsel, led, had been found dead! And by sucha 
death! It took the public by storm. Mrs. Jones’s shop was besieged 
to an extent that she had to put up her shutters: High Street was im- 
passable: and all those in the remotest degree connected with the de- 
ceased or with the circumstances, were followed about and stared at 
as though they were wild animals. Five hundred conjectures were 
hazarded and spoken : five hundred tales told that had no foundation. 
Perhaps the better way to collect the various items of fact together for 
the reader, will be to transcribe some of the evidence given before the 
coroner. The inquest was fixed to take place on the Wednesday 
morning, in the club-room of an inn lying conveniently near. 
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CHAPTER III. 
BEFORE THE CORONER. 


‘HE coroner and jury assembled at an unusually early hour, for the 
convenience of Mr. Kene, who wished to be present. It had been 
thought that the brother of the deceased, a clergyman, would have 
come down ; but he had not arrived. After viewing the body, which 
lay still at Mrs. Jones’s, the proceedings commenced. Medical testi- 
mony was given as to the cause of death—a pistol shot that had pene- 
trated the heart. The surgeon who had been called in at the first dis- 
covery on Tuesday morning, stated that to the best of his belief death 
(which must have been instantaneous) had taken place early the pre- 
vious evening, he should say about seven or eight o’clock. And this 
view was confirmed in rather a singular manner. Upon examining the 
quantity of oil in the lamp, which Mrs. Jones had herself filled, it was 
seen that it could not have burnt very much more than an hour: thus 
leaving it to be inferred that the deceased had put it out before com- 
mitting the rash deed, and that it must have been done shortly after 
Mr. Greatorex left him. 

Alletha Rye was called. She spoke to the fact of finding Mr. Ollivera, 
dead ; and electrified the court, when questioned as to why she had 
gone to the sitting-room, seeing that it was an entirely unusual thing 
for her to do, by saying that she went in to see whether Mr. Ollivera 
was there dead, or not. In the quietest, most composed manner pos- 
sible, she related her singular dream, saying it had sent her to the 
room. 

“ Surely,” said the coroner, “ you did not expect to see Mr. Ollivera 
dead ?” ; 

“‘T cannot say I did; I went, rather, to convim@®.myself he was zot 
there dead,” was the witness’s answer. ‘But the“€ream had been so 
vivid that I could not shake it from my mind; it made me uneasy, 
although my better reason did not put any faith in it whatever, that it 
could be true. That is why I went to the room. And Mr. Ollivera 
lay dead in his chair, exactly as I had seen him in my dream.” 

The coroner, a practical man, did not know what to make of this 
statement : such evidence had never been tendered him before, and he 
eyed the witness keenly. To see her stand there in her black robes, 
tall, upright, of really dignified demeanour, with her fair features and 
good-looks—but there were dark circles round her eyes to-day, and the 
soft colour had left her cheeks—to hear her tell of this in her sensible, 
calm accents, was something marvellous. 

“Were you at home on the Monday night?” asked the coroner. 
And it may as well be remarked that some of the questions put by him 
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during the inquest, miscellaneous queries that did not appear to be quite 
in order, or have much to do with the point in question, had very pro- 
bably their origin in the various rumours that had reached him, and in 
the doubt breathed into his ears by Mr. Kene. The coroner did not 
in the least agree with Mr. Kene; rather pitied the barrister as a 
visionary, for allowing himself to glance at such a doubt; but he was 
fond of diving to the bottom of things. Living in the same town, 
knowing all the jury personally, in the habit of exchanging a word ct 
news with Mrs. Jones whenever he met her, the coroner may have been 
excused if the proceedings were slightly irregular, involving some gossip 
as well as law. 

“No,” replied the witness. “Except that I ran in fora few minutes. 
I had been at work that afternoon at a neighbour’s, helping her to 
make a gown. I went in home to get a pattern.” 

“* What time was that?” 

“T cannot be particular as to the exact time. It must have been 
nearly eight ?” 

“Did you see the deceased then?” 

“No. I did not see any one except the servant. She was standing 
at the open street door. When I had been up stairs to get what I 
wanted I went out again.” 

“Did you hear any noise as you passed Mr. Ollivera’s rooms?” 

“Not any. I do not know anything more of the details, sir, than I 
have told you.” 

The next witness called was Mr. Bede Greatorex. He gave his evi- 
dence clearly, but at portions of it was evidently under the influence of 
some natural emotion, which he contrived to suppress. A man does 
not like to show such. 

‘“‘My name is Bede Greatorex. I am the son of Mr. Greatorex, the 
well-known London solicitor, and second partner in the firm Greatorex 
and Greatorex. The deceased,. John Ollivera, was my cousin, his 
father and my mother being brother and sister. A matter of business 
arose connected with a cause to be tried in the Nisi Prius Court, in which 
Mr. Ollivera was to be the leading counsel, and my father despatched 
me down on Monday to communicate with him. I arrived by the six 
o'eléek evening train; and was with him before half-past six. We held 
a busingss. conference together; I stayed about an hour with him, and 
then went back to my hotel. I never afterwards saw him alive.” 

“fg must put a few questions to you, with your permission, Mr. 
Greatorex, for the satisfaction of the jury,” observed the coroner. 

“Put as many as you like, sir; I will answer them to the best of my 
ability,” was the reply. 

“First of all—what. was the exact hour at which you reached Mr. 
Ollivera’s rooms ?” 

“® should think it must have been about twenty minutes after six. 
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The train got in to time, six o’clock; I took a fly to the Star and 
Garter; and from thence walked at once to Mr. Ollivera’s lodgings, the 
people at the hotel directing me. The whole could not have taken 
above twenty minutes.” 

“ And how long did you remain with him?” 

“An hour: perhaps rather more. I should think I left him about 
half-past seven. I was back at the hotel by a quarter to eight, having 
walked slowly, looking at the different features of the street as I passed. 
I had never been in the town before. 

“Well, now, Mr. Greatorex, what was the manner of the deceased 
while you were with him? Did you perceive anything unusual ?” 

“Nothing at all. He was just as he always was, and very glad to 
see me. We”—the witness paused to swallow his emotion—“ we had 
ever been the best of friends and companions. I thought him a 
little quiet, dull. As he sat, he bent his forehead on his hand and 
complained of headache, saying it had been close in court that 
day.” 

(“True enough,” murmured Mr. Kene.) 

“The news you brought down to him was not bad news,” questioned 
the coroner. 

“Quite the contrary. It was good: favourable to our cause.” 

‘Did you see him write the note found on his table? Or any por- 
tion of it?” 

“‘When the servant showed me into the room, he appeared to be 
writing a note. As he sat down again, after shaking hands with me, he 
put the blotting paper over what he had written. He did not take it 
off again, or write at all, while I remained.” 

“Was it the same note, think you, that was afterwards found ?” 

“T should think it likely. I noticed that some few lines only were 
written. About”—the witness paused a moment—“‘about the same 
quantity as in the first portion of the note.” 

“Did he put the blotting paper over it to prevent you seeing it, do 
you suppose, Mr. Greatorex ?” 

“I do not know. I thought he was only afraid it might get blotted. 
The ink was wet.” , 

‘Did any one come in while you were with him?” Ge 

“No. I wished him good night, intending to see him in»the morn- 
ing, and was shown out by some young man.” Kl. gate 

“Do you know to whom that note was written?” ee 

“T have not the slightest idea. Neither do I know’to what it 
alludes.” 

“ Then—your theory, I presume, is—that he added that blotted con- 
cluding line after your departure? In fact, just when he was on the 
point of committing the rash act?” 

“T do not see what else can be believed. The pen lay across the 
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words when found, as if thrown there after writing them, and appeared 
to have caused the blots.” 

“Did he say anything to you about any appointment he had kept 
that afternoon ?” 

“ Not anything.” 

“And now about the pistol, Mr. Greatorex. Did you see one on the 
table?” 

“Yeu” 

“ Did it not strike you as singular that it should be there ?” 

“Not at all. Mr. Ollivera never travelled anywhere without a pistol ; 
it was a fancy he had. Some years ago, when in a remote part of Spain, 
he was attacked in his chamber at night, robbed, and rather seriously 
hurt; since then he has always when travelling taken a pistol with him. 
I asked him what brought it cn the table, and he said he had been 
putting a drop of oil on the lock.” 

“ Did you know that it was loaded ?.” 

“T did not. I really did not think much about it, one way or the 
other. We were busy over the business on which I came down: and I 
knew, as I have said, that he used to carry a pistol with him in 
travelling.” 

“ Then—in point of fact, Mr. Greatorex, you can throw no positive 
light on this affair for us?” 

The witness shook his head. “I wish I could. I have told you all 
I know.” 

“Do you think there can be any reasonable doubt—any doubt what- 
ever—that he committed suicide ?” 

“J fear there can be none,” replied Mr. Greatorex, in a low tone, and 
he shivered perceptibly as he gave it. It was a crime which Bede 
Greatorex had always held in shrinking, pitying abhorrence. 

“One question more; and then we will release you and thank you 
for the clear manner in which you have given your evidence,” said the 
coroner. “ Did you see cause to suspect in that last interview that his 
mind was otherwise than in a sane state?” 

“‘Oh no; certainly not.” 

“Tt was calm and clear as usual, for all you saw?” 

** Quite so.” 

“Stay. There’s one other point. Was the deceased in any kind of 
embarrassment, so far as your cognizance goes, pecuniary or else?” 

“T feel quite sure that he was in no pecuniary embarrassment what- 
ever,” returned the witness, warmly, anxious to do justice to his cousin’s 
memory. “As to any other kind of embarrassment, I cannot speak. 
I am aware of none ; and I should think he was one of the least likely 
men to get into any.” 

“That was all. Mr. Bede Greatorex bowed to the coroner and gave 
place to another witness. A little dark woman in black, with an old- 
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fashioned black chip bonnet on, and silver threads beginning to mix with 
her black hair; but her eye-brows were black still. Certainly no two 
women could present a greater contrast in appearance than she and 
Miss Rye, although they were sisters. 

“Your name is Julia Jones,” began the coroner’s man, who knew 
Mrs, Jones intimately in private life. 

“Yes, it zs Julia Jones,” emphatically replied the lady, in a tart voice, 
and with an accent on the “Jones” as if the name grated on her 
tongue. And Mrs. Jones was sworn. 

After some preliminary evidence, touching Mr. Ollivera’s previous 

visits to her, and the length of time he had stayed, which she entered 
upon of her own accord and was not checked, Mrs. Jones was asked 
what she knew of the calamity. How it was first brought to her know- 
ledge. 
“ The first was through my sister Alletha Rye shrieking out from 
the first-floor landing below, a little before seven o’clock on Tues- 
day morning,” responded Mrs. Jones, in the same tart tone, which 
was, in fact, habitual to her. “I was in my bed-room, the front room 
on the second floor, dressed up to my petticoat, and out I flew, think- 
ing she must be on fire. She said something about Mr. Ollivera, and 
I ran down, and saw him lying dead in the chair. Jones’s nephew, in 
his waistcoat and shirt-sleeves and his face all in a lather, for he was 
shaving, got into the room when I did.” 

“When did you see the deceased last, Mrs. Jones?” was the next 
question put, after the witness had described the appearance of the 
room, the pistol on the carpet, the blotted note on the table, the quantity 
of oil in the lamp, and so forth. 

“When did I see him last? why on the Monday afternoon when he 
came in from court,” responded Mrs. Jones. ‘I was crossing the 
hall at the foot of the stairs, between the parlour and the shop, as he 
came in. He looked tired, and I said so; and he answered that he had 
been about all day, in the court and elsewhere, and was tired. That’s 
when I saw him last: never after, till I saw him in his chair, dead.” 

“Vou heard nothing of his movements on that evening ?” 

“ T. wasn’t likely to hear it, seeing I went out as soon as the shop was 
shut. Before it, in fact, for I left Jones’s nephew to put up the shutters. 
Old Jenkins is dying, as all the parish knows, and I went to sit with him 
and take him some beef-tea. Jones’s nephew, he went out too, to his 
debating club, as he calls it. And precious debating it must be,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Jones, with additional tartness, ‘if the debaters are all as 
green and soft as he! Alletha Rye, she was at work at Mrs. Wilson’s 
and so, as ill-luck had it, all the house was out.” 

“Except your servant, Susan Marks,” observed one of the jury. 
“ She was left at home to keep house, we hear.” 

** And in a very pretty manner she did keep it!” retorted Mrs. Jones, 
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as if she had taken a pint of vinegar to set her teeth on edge; while 
Susan Marks, at the back, gave a kind of groan, and burst into fresh 
tears. ‘‘ Up the street here, down the street there, over the way at the 
doors yonder, staring, and gossiping, and gampusing—that’s how she 
kept it. And on an assize night, of all nights in the year, to be airing 
her cap in the street, when barristers and other loose characters are 
about !” 

The gratuitous compliment paid to the barristers raised a laugh, in 
spite of the sad enquiry the court had met upon. Mrs. Jones’s epithet 
sounded, however, worse to others than to herself. 

“‘ And she could tell me, when I got in just before eleven, that Mr. 
Ollivera had gone to bed!” resumed that lady, in intense aggravation, 
“which, of course, I believed, and we all went up to our rooms, suspect- 
ing nothing. Let me ever catch her out at the street door again ! home 
she'll go to Upton Snodsbury.” 

Groans from the back, in the vicinity of Susan Marks. 

“Had you known previously, Mrs. Jones, that Mr. Ollivera was in 
the habit of bringing with him a loaded pistol ?” 

“Yes; for he told me. One day last October, when I was up 
dusting his drawing-room, he had got it out of the case. I said I should 
not like to have such a weapon near me, and he laughed at that. He 
used to keep it on the chest of drawers in his bed-room : that is, the 
case ; and I suppose the thing itself was inside.” 

“Your husband was not at home when this unfortunate event hap- 
pened, Mrs. Jones ?” 

“No, he was of,” assented Mrs. Jones; and it was as if she had 
swallowed a whole gallon of vinegar now. ‘“ He has been off to Wales 
jast week and this, and is as likely as not to be there next.” 

Another question or two, not of much import, and Mrs. Jones gave 
place to her husband’s nephew. He was known in the town for a 
steady, well-conducted young man, quite trustworthy. He had not very 
much to tell. 

“My name is Alfred Jones,” he said, “and I live with my uncle, 
Richard Jones, as assistant in the shop e 

“ Which wouldn’t want any assistant at all, if Jones stayed at 
home and stuck to his duties,” put in Mrs. Jones’s sharp voice, from the 
back. “Upon which she was admonished to hold her tongue : and the 
witness continued. 

“On Monday night, I put up the shutters at seven, as usual in the 
winter season ; I changed my coat, washed my hands, and went to the 
debating club in Goose Lane. Soon after I got there I found I had 
forgotten a book that I ought to have taken back to the club’s library. 
The time for my keeping it was up, and as we are fined twopence if we 
keep a book over time, I went back to get it. It was then half-past 
seven. The street door was open, and Susan, the servant, was standing 
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at it outside. As I ran up the stairs, the book being in my bed- 
room at the top of the house, I heard the drawing-room door open just 
after I passed it; I turned my head, and saw a gentleman come out. 

He——” 

“Did you know him, witness?” 

“No, sir, he was a stranger to me. I know him now for Mr. 
Greatorex. He was talking to Mr. Ollivera. They were making an 
appointment for the next morning.” 

“ Did you hear what was said?” 

“Yes, sir. As I looked round at the gentleman he was turning his 
head back to the room, and said, ‘ Yes, you may rely upon my coming 
early; I'll be here before nine o’clock. Good night, John.’ Those 
were, I think, the exact words, sir.” 

“Did you see Mr. Ollivera? ” 

‘No, sir, he did not come out, and the gentleman only pushed the 
door back a little while he spoke. If it had been wide open I couldn’t 
have seen in; I was too far, some two or three steps up the stairs. I 
turned back then to attend Mr. Greatorex to the street door. After 
that I ran up for my book, and left the house again. I was not two 
minutes in it altogether.” 

“Did you see Mr. Ollivera as you came down?” 

“No, sir. The drawing-room door was closed, as Mr. Greatorex had 
left it. I never saw or heard of Mr. Ollivera again until Miss 
Rye’s screams brought me down the next morning. That is all I 
know.” 

“* At what hour did you go home on Monday evening ?” 

“It was close upon eleven, sir. We generally disperse at half-past 
ten, but we stayed late that night. Mrs. Jones and Miss Rye had not 
long come in, and were in the sitting-room.” 

The next witness called was Susan Marks. The young woman, what 
with her own heinous offences on the eventful night, the dreadful 
calamity itself, and the reproaches of her mistress, had been in a state 
of tears ever since, fresh bursts breaking forth at the most unseasonable 
times. 

Susan Marks, aged nineteen, native of Upton Snodsbury, cook and 
servant-of-all-work to Mrs. Jones. Such was the young woman’s report 
of herself, as well as could be heard for her sobs and tears. She was 
attired neatly and well; in a print morning gown and straw bonnet 
trimmed with black ; her face, that would otherwise have been fresh 
and clear, had small patches of red upon it, the result of the many tears 
and of perpetual rubbing. 

“Now, young woman,” said the coroner, briskly, as if he thought 
time was being lost, “‘ What have you to tell us of the events of Mon- 
day night?” 

“Nothing, sir,” replied the young woman, ina fresh burst of grief 
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that could be called nothing less than a howl. “I never see Mr. 
Ollivera at all after I showed the gentleman up to him.” 

“Well, let us hear about that. What time was it?” 

“It was past six, sir; I don’t know how much. I had washed up Mr. 
Ollivera’s dinner things, and was putting the plates and dishes on the 
dresser shelves, when Mr. Ollivera’s bell rang. It was for his lamp, 
which I lighted and took in: he always wanted it afore daylight was 
well over when he was busy. He seemed in a hurry, and drew down 
the window-blinds himself. I lighted the gas-burner outside the draw- 
ing-room door, and went back to the kitchen. No sooner was I there, 
leastways it couldn’t have been five minutes, when there came a ring 
at the street door bell. I went to answer it, and saw a tall gentleman, 
who asked for Mr, Ollivera, and I showed him upstairs to the drawing- 
room.” 

“Who was that gentleman ?” 

“It was Mr. Greatorex. But I didn’t know him then, sir. I thought 
it was a barrister; he didn’t give no name.” 

“Did you see Mr. Ollivera when you took this gentleman up?” 

“Yes, sir. He was sitting with his back towards us, writing at the 
table, and I see the things on it. I hadn’t noticed them much when I 
took the lamp in. I see the papers put together tidy, which had been 
all about when he was at his dinner. I think he was very busy that 
evening,” urged the witness, as if the fact might plead an excuse for 
what afterwards took place: “when I removed the dinner things he 
told me to put the sherry wine away on the sideboard ; sometimes, if he 
wanted to drink any, he’d have it left on the table.” 

“ Did he seem glad to see Mr. Greatorex ?” 

“Yes, sir, very. They shook hands, and Mr. Greatorex began tell- 
ing him what he had come down about, and said his father had sent 
him in place of telegramming. I asked Mr. Ollivera what time he’d like 
to have tea, but he said he didn’t know whether he should take any, he 
might be going out; if he wanted it, he’d ring. How was I to think, 
after that, that I ought to have went up to him, to see how he might be 
getting on, which missis has been a going on at me ever since for not 
doing?” demanded the witness, with a stream of tears. 

“Come, come! there; wipe your face,” said one of the jury, with gruft 
kindness. And the questions went on, and the witness’s replies. 

It was about an hour that Mr. Greatorex stayed, she thought. She 
saw him come out at the street door, and goaway. Well, yes; she was 
a yard or two off, at a neighbour’s door, next house but one. After 
missis went out and the shop was shut, and Alfred Jones went out, and 
there wasn’t nobody indoors to want her, she had thought it no harm 
to stand at the street door a bit : and if she did go a step or two away 
from it, she never took her eyes off the door, and no person could go 
in or out without her seeing them: and that she’d swear. She saw Mr, 
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Greatorex come out and walk away up High Street: and she never 
heard no sound in the house whatsoever. 

“Did any one go in?” the coroner asked. 

“No, sir, not a soul; barring Alfred Jones and Miss Rye. Alfred 
Jones came back after he first went out, saying he had forgot something, 
and he went upstairs to fetch it. He wasn’t there no time; and it 
was while he was up there that Mr. Greatorex came down and left. 
Soon after that, Miss Rye she come in, and went up stairs, and was 
there ever so long.” 

“What do you call ‘ ever so long?’” 

“ Well, sir, I’m sure she was there a quarter of an hour,” returned the 
witness, in a quick, positive sort of tone, as if the fact of Miss Rye’s 
having been there so long displeased her. ‘I ought to know; and me 
a-standing inside the door-sill, afraid to move off it for fear she should 
come out.” 

“Were you alone?” 

“ Well, yes, sir, Iwas. Mary, the housemaid at the big linendraper’s, 
next door but one, can bear me out that I was, for she was there all 
the time, talking to me.” 

Perhaps thecoroner thought the answer s:voured of Hibernianism, for 
something like a smile crossed his face. 

“ And you heard no sound whatever up-stairs all the evening, Susan 
Marks? You saw no one, except the persons mentioned, go in or come 
out ; no stranger?” 

‘*T never heard no sound, and never saw no stranger at all,” said the 
witness, earnestly. ‘“‘I never even saw Godfrey Pitman leave. But I 
b’lieve he was away earlier.” 

The concluding assertion fell with some surprise on the room ; there 
ensued a pause, and the coroner lifted his head sharply. Godfrey 
Pitman! Who was Godfrey Pitman ? 

“Who is Godfrey Pitman, witness ?” 

“It was the lodger at the top of the house, sir. He had the front 
bedroom there—and a fine dance it was to carry his meals up. Missis 
gave him the offer of eating them in the little room off the kitchen, but 
I suppose he was too proud to come down. Any way, he didn’t come.” 

“Is he lodging there now ?” 

“Oh no, sir, he was only there a week and a day, and left on the 
Monday. He was a traveller in the spectacles line, he told me, passing 
through the town; which he likewise wore himself sometimes. Well, 
sir, I never see him go at all, and he didn’t give me never a shilling 
for having waited on him and carried his trays up all them stairs.” 

The girl had told apparently what she knew, and the coroner re- 
quested Mrs. Jones to come in again. He questioned her about the 
lodger. 

“Tt was a person of the name of Pitman,” she answered readily. “ He 
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was only passing through the town, and occupied the room for a 
week.” 

“Who was he?” asked the coroner. ‘“ Did you know him?” 

“‘T didn’t know him from Adam,” answered Mrs. Jones, tartly; “I 
didn’t know anything about him. I called him Alletha Rye’s lodger, 
not mine, for it was she who picked him up. He may have told her 
all about himself, for aught I can say: she seemed to take a desperate 
fancy to him, and mended his travelling bag. He didn’t tell me. Not 
but what he seemed a civil, respectable man.” 

‘When did he leave you, Mrs. Jones?” 

“On Monday, about half-past four, when he took the five o’clock 
train for Birmingham. He came to the inner shop door as he was 
going out, and thanked me for my kindness, as he called it, in taking 
him in at a pinch; he said it was not what every one would do for a 
stranger. Neither is it.” 

“You are sure he left you at that hour?” 

“Have I got the use of my eyes and senses?” demanded Mrs. 
Jones. “Sure! I walked to the side door after him, and saw him go 
up the street towards the railway with his blue bag. Of course I am 
sure. It was as I crossed the hall, on my way back, that Mr. Ollivera 
came in, and I spoke to him, as I have told you.” 

It was therefore placed beyond doubt that the lodger, Mr. Pitman, 
could have had no part or act in what took place in the house later. 
The coroner would have dismissed the subject summarily, but that one 
of the jury, a man who liked to hear himself talk, expressed an opinion 
that it might be satisfactory if they questioned Miss Rye. With a gesture 
of impatience, the coroner called for her: 

She came in, was asked what she knew of Mr. Pitman, and stood be- 
fore them in silence, her face a little bent, her fore-finger, encased in its 
well-fitting black kid glove, pressed lightly on her lip, her clear blue eyes 
looking out straight before her. It was as if she were trying to recall 
something to her memory. 

“‘T recollect now,” she said, after a minute: “‘I could not remember 
what took me up by the railway station, where I met him. It was on 
last Sunday week, in the afternoon. Mrs. Hillman, who lives up there, 
was ill, and I had been to see her. As I was leaving her house, to- 
wards dusk, a few passengers were coming down from the station. 
I stood on the door-step until they should have passed; and one of 
them, who had a blue bag in his hand, like those that lawyers’ clerks 
carry, stopped and asked me if I had a room in my house that I could 
let him occupy for a week. I supposed he took the house where I stood 
for mine. He went on to say he was a traveller and stranger, had 
never before been to the town, felt very poorly, and would very much 
wish to be spared the bustle of an hotel. I knew that my sister, Mrs. 
Jones, had a bed-room ready for letting,” continued Miss Rye, ‘‘ and 
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I thought she might not object to oblige him: he spoke quite as a 
gentleman, and I felt rather sorry for him, for he looked haggard and 
ill. That is how it happened.” 

“And ynour sister admitted him, and he stayed the week?” cried 
the juror. 

“Strictly speaking, I admitted him; for when we reached home I 
found Mrs. Jones had gone to sit with old Jenkins for the rest of the 
day. So I took it upon myself todo so. On Saturday last Mr. Pitman 
said he would, with our permission, remain a day over the week, and 
leave on Monday.” 

“ And did he pay the rent, Miss Rye,” asked the juror, who perhaps 
had a doubt on the point. 

“ He paid the first week’s rent as soon as he was admitted to the 
house, and gave a sovereign towards the purchase of his provisions,” 
was the answer. “What remained he settled for on the Monday, 
previous to his departure by the five o’clock train for Birmingham.” 

“Who was he, witness? Where did he come from ?” 

“T really cannot tell much about him,” was Miss Rye’s reply. “I 
understood him to say he was a traveller; his name, as he wrote it 
down for us, was Godfrey Pitman. He was laid up with a bad cold and 
relaxed throat all the time he stayed, and borrowed some books of me 
to read.” 

There appeared to be no further scope for the exercise of the 
juror’s powers; no possible loop-hole for bringing this departed Mr. 
Godfrey Pitman into connection with the death of Mr. Ollivera; and 
Miss Rye was allowed to depart. 

Little more evidence was to be gleaned. Mr. Kene, tendering evi- 
dence, spoke of his long intimacy with the deceased and of their last in- 
terview, when he was just the same that he ever had been : calm, cheerful, 
earnest-purposed. He could not understand, he added, how it was 
possible for Mr. Ollivera to have laid violent hands on himself—unless 
indeed the headache, of which he had complained, had proceeded from 
some derangement of the functions of the brain, and induced temporary 
insanity. 

But this suggested theory was who!ly incompatible with the letter 
that had been found, and with Mr. Bede Greatorex’s testimony of the 
sane mind of the deceased when he quitted him. The jury shook their 
heads : keen-eyed Mr. Butterby, looking on unobtrusively from a remote 
nook of the room, shook his. 

The inquest drew to a close: the one fatal element in the evidence 
being the letter found on the table. The coroner and jury debated 
upon their verdict with closed doors, «nd only re-admitted the public 
when they had decided. It did not take them long. 

“ Felo-de-se.” 

Tn accordance with the customary usage, a mandate was issued for a 
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night interment, without Christian rites ; and the undertaker promised 
to be ready for that same night. 

The crowd filed out of the room, talking eagerly. That it was un- 
doubtedly a case of self-murder, and that in the most unhappy sense 
of the word, none doubted. No, not one: even Mr. Kene began to 
waver. 

As they were dispersing hither and thither along the street, there 
came hastily up a young man in the garb of a clergyman. It was the 
Reverend Henry William Ollivera, brother of the deceased gentleman. 
He had just arrived by train. In as few words as possible, his cousin, 
Frank Greatorex, and Mr. Kene imparted to him some hasty particu- 
lars of the unhappy event. 

“ He never did it,” said the clergyman, solemnly. ‘ Bede”—for at 
that moment Bede Greatorex joined the speakers—‘‘how could you 
suffer them to bring in a verdict so horrible?” 

But Mr. Ollivera had not heard the full details yet. By com- 
mon consent, as it were, they had not at first told him of the letter. 
Bede would not tell it now. Let the worst come out to him by degrees, 
thought he. 

“T am going up to town,” said Bede Greatorex. ‘“ If——” 

* And not stay for to-night?” interrupted one of them, in an accent 
that savoured of reproach. 

“Nay, I must consider my father,” was the grave reply of Bede. 
“He is in suspense all this while, waiting for news.” 

So they parted. Bede Greatorex hastened to catch the departing 
train for London. And the others remained to see the last of the ill- 
fated John Ollivera. 

He was carried out of Mr. Jones’s in the bright moonlight, soon after 
eleven o’clock had struck. Whether intentionally, as best befitting the 
scanty ceremony to be performed, or whether in accidental forgetfulness, 
the undertaker had failed to provide a covering for thecoffin. And 
Mrs. Jones, with sundry sharp and stinging words of reprimand to the 
man, as it was in the nature of Mrs. Jones’s tongue to give, brought 
down a long woollen black scarf-shawl, and helped to spread it over 
the coffin with her own hands. 

Thus the procession started, preceded by many curious gazers, fol- 
lowed by more, Alletha Rye stealing on amidst the latter number ; and 
so went on to the place of interment. 

You have seen what took place there. 





(Zo be continued.) 











AUGURIES. 
By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 


‘Two idle maids, by Ocean’s brim 
We wandered on the vellow sand,— 
And watched together, hand in hand, 
The red sun sink behind the rim 
That hid from us another land. 


She laughed, and said in merry jest, 
“Behold! upon the surge I fling 
This glove, a votive offering 

To deck old Ocean’s heaving breast ; 
The next wave shall his answer bring!” 


It rippled to her very feet, 
As if it knelt to greet her there ; 
So very young, so very fair, 

Ocean nor earth held aught so sweet, 
That lightly could with her compare. 


The wave crept o’er the hard-ribbed sand, 
And left a small black stone behind, 
With weedy tresses bound and twined,— 

One tiny living bulb it bore, 

Secure from storm and bitter wind. 


“ A niggard token, grey old Sea! 
Hast thou no pearl, no spairy ore, 
No jewel from thy treasure-store, 
That thou could’st render back to me 
Save this dull pebble on the shore?” 


The little bulb of beauty grew; 
Bud-like it blossomed in the sun, 
Unfurling slowly, one by one, 

Its fringed petals—every hue 
From some sea Iris had been won! 


Then I,—‘“ No miser is the Sea ; 
This is his most propitious hour. 
This glowing, gorgeous ocean-flower 
(An omen of thy destiny), 
He sends thee for a fitting dower!” 
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Then next upon the boiling surge 
I cast the ribbon from my hair ; 
But some unquiet angry air 

Stole it upon the billows’ verge, 
And far away the offering bare. 



































Then the vexed Sea, with angry foam, 
Lashed on his waves, from whence there fell 
No tressy weed, or sea-flower bell, 

No sparry ore, or coral-bloom, 
Only—one little empty shell ! 


A vacant casket: whither gone 
Its tenant ?—yet it sang to me 
Its fabled ocean mockery, ~ 

In sad, monotonous undertone,— 
This omen from the grey old Sea! 


Yet empty as it was,—and dull 
To careless gaze,—its inner hue 
Gleamed with faint rose and pearly blue ; 
Its shifting colours, fresh and full, 
Upon a close observer grew. 


Thou knowest the auguries were right, 
Thy life,—as pleasant as thou art !— 
Free from corroding care and smart, 

Beset with blossoms fresh and bright ;— 
Mine—but an empty, aching heart. 


Yet have I partly learned the truth 
Of that dim lesson, pondered well, 
(As mortal change and sorrow fell 

Upon this passionate, wayward heart), 
The mission of that fragile shell ! 


No life is void or wasted quite 
While faith resigned, and duty, grace 
With tender hues the vacant space,— 
The desert blossoms into light, 
And fills at last the vacant place. 





And when the mighty Master-Hand 
Makes up His jewels, star and gem, 
Amongst that glorious diadem 

Of treasures from the sea and land, 

The shell may find a place with them ! 









ee 
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NELLY’S NEW YEAR. 
By HESBA STRETTON. 


T was not that I was afraid of being alone, but my spirits had sunk 
a little below the mark that night, and there was nothing to fetch 
them up again. And it was very lonely. ‘There are not many women 
or girls would choose to be the only living creature in a toll-gate house 
on a very lonesome road, with the village nigh upon a mile off, and no 
such thing as keeping the house-door barred and locked. Not that 
there was very much driving along our road after nightfall, but there was 
always the chance of a traveller on horseback or in some conveyance 
wanting the gate opened in a hurry; so that it would not do to put up 
the shutters and fasten the door when one’s spirits fell low, as one might 
do in a private little cottage which had nothing to do with the public. | 
It was the last night of the old year, and that was how it came to 
pass I was alone. Father and I had been keeping the toll-gates—that 
at Hopwood first, and now this one on the Ludford-road—for the last 
three years or more, while mother and John took care of our little farm 
about eight miles away. What money father had made he had made at 
toll-gates; and when he had lost it in a very pleasant manner at farming 
he turned to toll-gates again, and again managed to make a tolerably 
good thing of it; though times were very different to what they had 
been in his younger days, what with coaches, and private carriages, and 
horsemen, and traffic along the high roads, and many a traveller in his 
hurry flinging down a shilling and not waiting for the change. But still, 
while mother and John barely made their living and paid the rent by 
the farm, father and I did something more than that by the gate. 
Father was gone to watch the New Year in, with mother, and John, 
and Nelly—Nelly, you must know, was our youngest girl, eight years 
younger than me, and she had been to a good national school, first as a - 
scholar and then as pupil teacher; and now she was known as Miss 
Burgess, the governess of the school at Ludford, which was a little over 
seven miles away upon our own road. For one reason or another, we 
had not seen her since harvest; and the vicar’s lady had kept her through 
Christmas week to help in the school treats, but she hoped to get home 
on New Year’s Eve, and father had asked me a score of times should I 
be timid at staying in the house alone all night, all of which times I 
answered with a laugh, “What should a woman seven-and-twenty years 
old be timid at?” But I did not laugh to myself some hours after night- 
fall. Our house, as pretty a toll-gate house as there could be, was full 
of windows, looking every way, of course, and I knew the light in them 
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must be shining along the road on each side, for travellers to see it at a 
distance. I felt as if I was sitting in a blaze of light, while all about 
me was deep darkness ; and though I had drawn the blinds down close, 
so that not a chink was left for anybody to peep through, it seemed as 
if our house-place—with the red fire burning brightly in the chimney 
corner, and the white face of the eight-day clock which had just been 
cleaned at the clockmaker’s, and the row of pewter dishes on the shelf 
that I had polished up with my own hands, and stuck holly-berries 
among them,—it seemed as if they were all lying open to the night, 
without any roof or walls to hide them, and me sitting in the midst with 
my feet on the fender, and a lighted candle on the table by my side. 
Now and then I got up and looked out on the night, and saw the gray 
sky, which was not quite as dark as I fancied it, hanging solemnly over 
the hills to the north, with here and there a pale star shining amongst 
the clouds fora minute; but the trees along the road looked black and 
ghostly, and swung their dark naked arms to and fro in a way that made 
me shudder, and drop the curtain and go back to the fire, feeling as if 
a thousand eyes could see me in my little spot of light amid the dark- 
ness. 

It must have been a little past eleven o’clock when Matthew Heigh- 
way—a farmer, with a good dairy farm of twenty milch cows, living 
at the far end of the village—drove up in his gig. Such a voice 
he had; you would not hear its like if ten thousand men spoke to you 
in the dark; so pleasant, and clear, and hearty. It made my heart leap 
when I heard him say, ‘“‘Good night!” 

“Ts it you, Mr. Heighway ?” said I, as he reined in his brown mare, 
though he had no toll to pay, for he was returning homewards. 

“Ay, Hannah,” he replied, “‘but it’s late for you to come out. Where’s 
father ?” 

“He’s gone home to watch the New Year in,” I said. 

“Vou’re not left all by yourself?” he asked. 

“Ves,” I answered. “Nelly is gone home, you see.” 

He stopped a moment or two, whistling softly to himself. The clouds 
had gathered, and drops of rain were beginning to fall, but I could 
have stood there for an hour. 

“ Hannah,” he said, “ you might as well lock the gate; it’s getting 
late on in the night, and it’s ten chances to one that anybody else will 
be coming along to-night. You are not afraid, are you?” 

“What should a grown woman of seven-and-twenty be afraid of?” 
I cried, but I did not laugh. The words choked me a little, for perhaps 
Matthew Heighway had thought me younger than that. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” he said, cheerily, “but I should 
be more comfortable if I knew the gate was locked, and saw you safe 
into the house before I drive on. And, Hannah, if anybody should go 
by, it might be best not to speak to him.” 
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He waited until I had locked the gate, and gone into the house, after 
wishing one another a happy New Year. Somehow my spirits had 
risen up to the mark again, and I did not feel the lonesome and forlorn 
creature I had done before Matthew Heighway passed by. I snuffed 
the long wick of the candle, and stirred up the fire, and put the copper 
kettle, which shone like gold, upon the top bar, and listened to its sing- 
ing, and to the purring of the old cat, till my heart grew quite lightsome. 
Who could tell what good fortune was going to happen to us in this 
New Year, which was coming nearer and nearer every minute, as the 
clock ticked? Perhaps Nelly might be married; she was so pretty, 
was Nelly, and so clever, and like a lady born. I had two patchwork 
quilts finished, and if Nelly did not care to have them both for her 
house, there might be another use for them. It was not impossible for 
John to meet with a wife in twelve months. Where should we all be 
next New Year’s Eve? Then I fell to fancying them all round the 
fire at home; father in his three-cornered arm-chair, and Nelly on the 
cricket at his feet, and mother in the chimney-nook, and John by the 
round table, reading maybe, or all talking together, and looking up to 
the clock to see how the hour-hand was creeping on to twelve, just as I 
was doing all by myself. Oh, if there could be only some great, deep- 
sounding bell, like a cathedral bell, rang somewhere up in the solemn 
midnight sky amongst the clouds, when the Old Year was dead; a 
sound never to be heard except when a year was tolled out as gone 
from us forever! How we should all be listening for it, with our hearts 
beating and our knees trembling—the folks at home, and me in the 
lonely house. Anyhow, they would every one think of me at mid- 
night. 

That caused me to look up at the clock; and, to my amazement, it was 
on the stroke of giving warning for twelve, and in three more minutes 
the Old Year would be gone. Ags I was quite alone, what was the 
good of looking gay, and of making ready to welcome in the New Year 
merrily? That would have been all very well if I had had company. 
But being alone, and hearing the clock ticking out the Old Year, all of 
a sudden I fell down on my knees, and covered my face with my hands, 
and so waited for it to pass away, as if it was some dear friend who was 
dying. 

It was so still that the warning stroke of the clock rung loudly through 
the house, and before the sound was quite gone, I heard the beat of a 
horse’s hoofs, and the rolling of wheels upon the Ludford road, coming 
on fast and steadily, but with a peculiar tread, as if the horse limped on 
one foot. I jumped up from my knees, and took the key down from 
the nail behind the door ; but before I could get outside the conveyance 
had drawn up, and a man’s impatient voice was shouting ‘‘ Gate, gate!” 
It was darker than when Matthew Heighway passed by, and I could 
make nothing of the traveller in the gloom, excepting that he was well 
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cloaked up from the rain, and that both he and his horse were chafing 
to get through. But I was not used to locking and unlocking the gate 
in the night, and it took me some little time to get the key into the 
wards, and, just as I turned it, what should the church clock in the vil- 
lage do but chime out the hour of twelve? I stood still for a moment 
listening, and the stranger lifted his hat from his head, and I could see 
a white forehead with dark hair all clustering round it. 

“A happy New Year to you, sir,” I said. 

Just then, somewhere close at hand, I fancied I heard the shrill but 
feeble wail of a little child; a baby. The clock had finished striking, 
and the bells were ringing merrily, but I felt sure that there was a sound 
like the voice of a little child. The stranger had put on his hat again, 
and drawn it low down over his face, and he was pulling the horse’s 
mouth with the bit, but I was too wonder-struck with the cry I had 
heard to throw the gate open. 

“‘What was that ?” I said. 

“Curse you !” he cried ; ‘‘can’t you let me get on ?” 

I flung the gate wide open at that. It was not a pleasant thing to 
hear a curse first of all in the New Year, while the church bells were 
ringing ; and he was a surly, ill-natured fellow who could say it, whoever 
he might be. I hearkened to him driving away furiously, and then I 
listened again if I could hear the feeble cry which had made me anger 
him. I stood, it might be about ten minutes, straining my ear to catch 
the faintest sound; but there was nothing except the merry jingling 
of the bells, and the tossing of the naked boughs of the trees, and 
the whistling of the wind through the top of the Scotch firs at the 
back of the house. When I returned to the kitchen, having left the 
gate open, for I determined to let any more travellers go through Scot 
free for the rest of the night, I felt terribly lonesome again. There was 
no need to be disquieted because the surly traveller cursed me. ‘Curses 
come home to roost.” And yet it was a bad beginning for the New 
Year. It was a snarling voice too; a hard, harsh, croaking voice, which 
was used to speak in curses. Why couldn’t Matthew Heighway have 
been the first to speak to me, as he had been the last in the Old Year? 

I could not go to sleep all night. After three o’clock several waggons 
and carriages went through the toll-gate Scot free, as I said, and I could 
not help reckoning up the money I was throwing away, and yet, for the 
life of me, I dare not go outside to lock the gate. Still I had not been 
frightened, you understand. Rather I had been disheartened, and thrown 
back upon my own self, by the snarling answer I got to my good wishes 
for the stranger. But there I lay, wide awake, wondering if father would 
find out how foolish I was; which he was bound to do, unless all the 
conveyances went through again on their way back before he returned. 

It was well on in the morning, and father had not come in, when a 
messenger brought me word that Nelly had never gone home at all, but, 
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instead of that, was ill in bed, and I must go to her at once. ‘Curse 
you!” the stranger had said, instead of wishing mea happy New Year; 
and here it was beginning already. I felt troubled and perplexed ; but 
there was no time to lose. I sent a lad down to the village for a 
cousin of ours to come and mind the gate, and then I started on the 
road to Ludford, pretty sure of a lift from the first conveyance that 
passed me, so well were we known all through the country. Before 
long I was overtaken by our own doctor, Dr. Romaine, on his way 
home to Ludford, and he would run in and see Nelly at once. It was 
a lucky chance, and my spirits rose again, for if anybody could set Nelly 
to rights quickly, it was our own doctor, who had known her all her life, 
and who had been the means of placing her in her present situation. 
He would have me ride with him, and I told him about the surly stran- 
ger, and how I had left the gate open, and lost five shillings and four- 
pence-halfpenny, and I was afraid father could not help but hear of it ; 
and we both laughed heartily at my foolishness. 

Nelly’s house was a pretty little cottage, built against the school where 
she taught, and I ran up the garden walk, and in at the door, leisurely 
followed by the doctor. Ann Lane, a young girl who was one of Nelly’s 
pupil teachers, and who lived in the school-house with her, was sitting 
idly by the kitchen fire; so I turned straight round to the door of 
Nelly’s bed-room, which was opposite the kitchen, the three rooms of 
the little cottage being on the ground floor. 

“Nelly, darling,” I said, stooping over her, and kissing her white 
cheek, “I’ve brought Dr. Romaine with me.” 

“Oh! no, no!” she cried, trying to lift herself up, “not Dr. Romaine. 
I don’t want any doctor. There’s nothing the matter with me.” 

“What does Nelly say?” asked Dr. Romaine, and I turned and saw 
him standing in the doorway smiling; but the smile passed away all in 
an instant, and the gravest look I had ever seen was upon his face. 

“Hannah,” he said, “my good girl, you go to the kitchen fire till I 
come to you.” 

I suppose it was near upon a quarter of an hour before the doctor 
came to me, and his kind face looked so troubled and distressed that 
my heart leaped into my mouth, and I stood up by my chair, but 
could not speak a word to him, for the thought struck me like lightning 
that our pretty, clever little Nelly must be going to die. Whatever 
would father and motherdo? And what could I do without my Nelly? 
I could remember how I used to nurse her, and rock her in my own 
little chair when I was under nine years old, and sing her to sleep with 
a lullaby that was nothing but “Nell-nelly, Nell-nelly!” But Dr. Ro- 
maine told the girl, Ann Lane, to go away into the great school-room, 
and when she was out of sight and hearing, he came and bent down 
his mouth close to my ear, and whispered into it a few dreadful words. 

“Tt isn’t true,” I cried; but I too spoke in a whisper, a hoarse whis- 
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per, for my throat was choked up with dryness; “it is not true, Dr. 
Romaine.” 

“ But it is true,” said he, very patiently. | “‘ Poor child! poor little 

Nelly! You must not be too hard upon her, Hannah.” 

“T couldn’t be too hard, I said, flaring out, though I wished the 
earth would open and swallow me up—“I couldn’t be too hard upon 
her, if it was true.” 

“ Hannah,” said Dr. Romaine, with his kind grave eyes searching 
into mine, “you are a good girl, but hard; and if you are hard upon 
Nelly just now, it will kill her. Listen to me, my dear. I have only one 
child, a son, who is almost everything a man ought not to be,—a bonny, 
winsome scoundrel—but a scoundrel, mark you. I was hard upon him 
for a long time, but it did not answer. So I changed my treatment of 
the case. Every time I found him out in some new villany, I thought 
how would He, who came to call sinners to repentance, have dealt 
with him? What’s the good of you and me calling ourselves Christians 
if we never ask ourselves what He would have done in our place?” 

I could not help asking myself that question, and the tears came into 
my eyes as they fell upon Nelly’s old little ‘Testament lying in the win- 
dow-sill. I looked into Dr. Romaine’s face, with its deep lines, and I 
believed he was doing what he said. Well, if one Christian could act 
that out, another could. 

“ Doctor,” I said, “ you'll not find me too hard upon Nelly.” 

So I went back to her room, and looked at her white face, and the 
large, frightened eyes turned.towards me. I laid my hand upon her 
burning forehead, and not knowing what to say to her in that state, 
I said—it was the first thing that came uppermost in my mind—“ It is 
New Year's Day, Nelly.” 

She gazed up steadily into my face, as if she was trying to remember 
something, and then she said, quite sharply and plainly, “ I’m married, 
Hannah, I am indeed married ;” after which she went off, all ina moment, 
with a dreadful fit of laughing and crying, and when that passed away 
she was delirious. 

It was quite needful for me to go back to the toll-gate, lest father should 
not be there ; so as soon as a nurse was come, I left Nelly with a very 
heavy heart, and set off home. About half way on my road I met 
Matthew in his gig, who had been up to see how I had got through the last 
night alone, and being uneasy at the news, he had harnessed his brown 
mare, and started right away to learn what was the matter. How could 
I tell him what was the matter? My throat and mouth were parched, 
and my face was burning, so I sat with it turned away from him, until 
he grew very silent himself; only I heard him sigh once and again. 

There was father, when we reached home, just as usual, in his blue 
coat and ribbed stockings, and his gray breeches untied at the knee, 
for it was evening, and he was resting himself in his own chair, smoking 
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away peacefully enough, at least as peacefully as a man at a toll-gate 
can smoke. I made as light of Nelly’s illness as I could, only I said I 
must go back first thing in the morning. When he wished me a happy 
New Year I thought my heart would break. 

The next month was more dreary than I can tell." Nobody believed 
that Nelly had spoken true, save mother and me. Dr. Romaine shook his 
head, and pointed out to me very gently that everything told against poor 
Nelly. There was not even a wedding-ring to be found anywhere 
amongst her clothes. And there was Nelly all the time light-headed 
and raving, sitting up in her bed; and from morning till night, and from 
night till morning again, fancying herself nursing a baby in her poor 
weak arms, which were no stronger than a straw, and lulling it to sleep 
on her bosom, while she crooned over it in a faint complaining tone, 
that often brought the tears into Dr. Romaine’s eyes as well as mine. 
But what had become of the child? asked Dr. Romaine, with such 
plain anxiety in his manner that I grew alarmed. There was nobody 
to tell us anything except Nelly herself, for we found out that Ann Lane, 
the pupil-teacher, had been away visiting her people from Christmas- 
eve till the morning of New Year’s Day, and when she came back she 
found Nelly alone and ill, so she had sent a messenger for me. We 
could not prevent our terrible secret from creeping out, and the towns- 
people were beginning to gossip, and the superintendent of police asked 
Dr. Romaine about it, and all the while there was Nelly propped up 
with pillows in her own little bed, and singing nursery songs to a 
dream-baby. 

I had plenty of time to ponder over the shame and disgrace that had 
fallen upon us, the Burgesses, who were known for miles along the turn- 
pike-road ; and I thought how at one toll-gate after another the tattle 
and gossip would be dropped, until everybody, all the country round, 
would hear of the misfortunes of Nelly Burgess. Matthew Heighway 
would never take me up in his gig again, or stop his brown mare at our 
gate to chat a little while. But I was a woman of seven-and-twenty, 
and if I had got so far on in life without a husband, it would be no hard 
matter to weather through the rest. My terrible "anxiety was to dis- 
cover something about Nelly’s child, for if it could not be found, what 
would be said of her, and what would be done to her? The policeman 
on his beat past the school-house always looked sharply at our windows 
with an evil eye, as if he was eager to pounce down upon his prey; 
and every time I saw him, I turned eagerly to the poor light-headed girl, 
who fancied she was tossing a baby in her arms, and I longed for some 
sensible moment when she could give us an answer to our questions. 

“Doctor,” I said, towards the end of the month, ‘‘ Nelly is getting 
stronger ; she will not die. When will her reason come back, so that 
she can talk sensibly to us ?” 

The Doctor looked ‘me full in ‘the face, and laid his beautiful 
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white hand, with the diamond ring on his little finger, upon my brown 
one. 

“Hannah,” he said, “the world would be hard upon Nelly, and 
there’s no knowing where her troubles would end. But God is going 
to take her out of the world for a while. It is best so. It will be 
months, perhaps years, to come, before Nelly will recover her reason. 
Hannah, Nelly is mad.” 

Oh! the poor, clever, pretty, darling Nelly, our youngest, that I had 
nursed in my arms and been so proud of; and now it was come to 
this! She must hide her shame and trouble in a madhouse. Dr. 
Romaine said an awful thing in trying to comfort me. It was better to 
go there than into a jail! But everything ne could do (and in Ludford 
Dr. Romaine was more like a king than anything else) he did for us; 
and when Nelly was taken away, still playing with her dream-baby, to 
the asylum, I turned my back upon the hateful town, and went home 
once more to the toll-gate. 

It was a dull, foggy night when I reached the gate, just like New 
Year’s Eve, and it was little wonder that my mind went back at once to 
the time I stood there listening for the cry of a little child. I began to 
fancy that it had been a forewarning of our coming misfortunes, as well 
as the surly stranger’s curse. ‘The curse had fallen upon us heavily. 
There through the window I could see father sitting. by the fire, but his 
head was sunk upon his breast, and his grizzled hair had turned as 
white as snow. ‘The pipe lay unfilled upon the table at his elbow ; and 
the newspaper had dropped from his hand upon the floor; and he 
looked as if he cared for neither pipe nor paper. All the houseplace 
was wretched and untidy, and the grate was choked up with ashes. 
Nelly’s trouble was plain to see upon everything; but it was my duty to 
turn to and do what Dr, Romaine said he was doing. ‘It was not 
like a Christian,” he said, “to make things worse by idle moaning and 
lamenting, when by bestirring one’s self we could make those about 
us happier and more comfortable.” 

I was just going in to hearten up father, and set the houseplace in 
order, when a tax-cart coming up the road brought him to the door, look- 
ing so weak and shaky that he seemed scarcely able to do his work. We 
had only just time to shake hands, before the traveller came up—an 
old acquaintance, living in an out-of-the-way village, sixteen miles off, 
upon a cross-road. He had a ticket from our old toll-gate at Hopwood, 
where he had turned into the highway, freeing him of ourgate. But he 
drew up, and spoke cheerily to father. 

“Good night, Burgess,” said he, “how are your girls. getting on? 
Either of them married, eh ?” 

** No,” said father, with a sigh like a groan. 

“T’ve been ready to die with laughing,” said he, with a chuckle, 
“all the way from Hopwood gate. You've heard of the New Year's 
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present the old dame had left at her door? She and her master are 
getting into a brangle about it; he wanting to send it to the poor-house, 
and she wanting to keep it. It will have to go in the long run, I 
reckon.” 

“Tt,” I said, coming forward, for all of a sudden I bethought me that 
the child’s cry I had heard was neither a fancy nor a forewarning—“ it ? 
What is it?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard ?” said he. “A new-born child was left at 
Hopwood-gate, on New Year’s morning early, with a five-pound note in 
the basket. The old lady is loth to send it to the poor-house, reckon- 
ing upon more notes. Well, well! I’ve had a good laugh over it.” 

He chuckled again, and we could hear him still laughing as he drove 
on. My spirits went up with a bound, for surely this child could be no 
other than Nelly’s lost baby, and in spite of the shame, my heart 
yearned towards the innocent creature. I tidied the houseplace quickly 
and raked out the fire, and set the kettle on the top bar, and before an 
hour had passed, father had his pipe lit, and his spectacles on, and his 
paper in hand ; but I saw that his hands shook, and there was a trem- 
bling in his poor white head that had never been there before. But I 
could see it was a comfort to him to have me at home again. He 
did not speak a word about Nelly, nor did I; and it was quite clear 
the news of the last traveller had made no impression upon his mind. 
But while I was thinking whether I should talk it over with him, and 
tell him what I guessed, the door opened, and who should come in but 
_ Matthew Heighway, afoot ! 

“Welcome home, Hannah,” said he, in his pleasant voice, only a 
tone or two lower and softer than usual; and I stood up, not stirring 
a step to meet him, or holding out my hand to take his. Of all the 
things that I had dreaded, the worst was this first meeting with Matthew. 
I had not known all the bitterness of shame until then; and I felt my 
face burning, and my tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of my 
mouth. I was exceedingly filled with contempt, like the Psalmist. 

“ Hannah,” said he, taking a seat between father and me, and laying 
one hand upon mine and the other upon father’s knee, “ I’m come here 
this evening to ask you to be my wife.” 

“Oh, no, no!” I said, almost ina passion of surprise, “I never can 
be your wife now, Matthew. I will never bring my shame into your 
house. You don’t know all. Perhaps the worst has not come yet. If 
Nelly should ever get well--——” 

“T know everything,” he said, stopping me. ‘“ Dr. Romaine has told 
me all about it, Hannah. But if the worst should come, wouldn’t it be 
easier to bear if I shared it with you ?” 

Easier to bear! Why: for a minute or two it seemed as if there 
couldn’t be any cross or burden to carry at all, if Matthew was to share 
it with me. But I could not let him stoop so low as we had fallen. 
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“You've taken the heaviest part of the load off me,” saidI. “I was 
most afraid of seeing you again, Matthew. But it would be a sinful 
shame to let you wed me now.” 
~ “Doctor Romaine does not think so,” he answered ; and to every- 
thing I said he brought forward Dr. Romaine, who was like a king 
among us; and I soon found out that those two had settled it all 
between themselves, and it was as well to give in soon as late. How 
my poor father brightened up, though he was still sorrowful and shaky! 
One thing, however, I did insist upon—that Matthew should wait 
until Nelly was better, unless—and the tears rolled down my cheeks, 
and dropped upon my hands—she should be out of her right mind next 
New Year’s Day. 

The next morning Matthew drove me in his gig down to Hopwood 
gate to see the child which had been left there on New Year’s morning, 
or rather in the dead of the night, as Mrs. Evans told me. Of course 
there could not be any real likeness to anybody at that age ; but I knelt 
down beside the old wooden cradle, and peered into the little face, as if I 
expected to find out all about its short history. Was this indeed Nelly’s 
child? and who was the father of it? and why was it brought here ? 
and what had the surly stranger who had cursed me to do with it? For 
now I felt certain that it was none other than he who had left the baby 
at Hopwood gate. I asked to see the clothes it had on, but there was 
nothing in them to answer any of my questions. ‘They were just plain 
unmarked clothes, not very well stitched ; certainly not Nelly’s stitching. 
for I could have sworn anywhere to that as well as to her handwriting. 
And, besides the clothes there was nothing but a piece of an old horse 
rug, which had been laid within the basket. It was a faded green and 
black rug ; and upon it in red braid were the letters N.B. 

“N.B.,” said I to Matthew, “I often see N.B. in the newspapers. 
What does it mean ?” 

“Take good notice,” said he, smiling. 

“You may depend upon me for that,” said I. 

It was easy work to persuade Mrs. Evans to give up the poor lost 
forsaken child to my care; with two pound ten out of the five-pound 
note that had been left with it in the basket. I could not tell for 
certain that it was Nelly’s baby; but my heart was softened towards all 
desolate children, and I thought maybe this was my way for doing what 
Dr. Romaine was doing. The first time Dr. Romaine passed by, he 
left his carriage, and came into the house to see the child ; but of course 
he could tell no more than I could, for it was nothing more nor less 
than a little red round baby face, like most other baby faces. But for 
another morsel of heart-comfort to me in my humiliation, Dr. Romaine 
said I must get the child christened, and that he and Matthew would 
stand godfathers, and I should be godmother to it. No one in the 
world knew better than our doctor how to lift up those who had fallen. 
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So the first Sunday I was seen at our parish church after our trouble 
was when we all went together in Dr. Romaine’s carriage to have the 
baby named after him, Victor Romaine. 

After that there was no need for anybody to remind me to take good no- 
tice of every person who drove along our road. Not a gig ora tax- 
cart passed by, but what I looked sharp enough at thename uponit. It 
seemed to me as if those two letters N.B. began to haunt me; they 
were here, and there, and everywhere. There was scarcely a posting 
bill left to be put into our windows, but what at the end of it there 
would be N.B. If I went up to Ludford, which I did as seldom as possi- 
ble, N.B. was sure to stare me in the face. Of course I saw that N.B. 
stood for Nelly Burgess; but that corner of a rug could never have 
been Nelly’s ; it must belong to the stranger who had gone through our 
gate at twelve o’clock on New Year’s Eve, yet in some way it helped 
to make me believe that the child could be no other than Nelly’s 
child. 

But when Nelly began to get slowly better, and I was permitted to 
visit her now and then in the asylum, being cautioned not to speak of 
anything which could excite her, my own uneasiness grew more and more. 
I scarcely knew whether to wish her to come back to the trouble and 
grief which lay waiting for her beyond the asylum walls. Dr. Romaine 
also hung back from putting her to the trial which she must endure as 
soon as her right mind was restored. But, put it off as we might, it 
came at last. Dr. Romaine and I, and a gentleman, one of the magis- 
trates of Ludford, who went only as the doctor’s friend, saw Nelly a 
day or two before she was to leave the asylum. She looked almost as 
strong as ever she had done, except that the sweet rosy colour of her 
cheeks was quite gone, gone for ever, and a settled mournful dimness 
had come into her bright eyes. She had not seen Dr. Romaine before, 
for she had always been excited by the very mention of his name, 
which was a strange thing, seeing how fond he had been of her; and 
now as he came into the parlour of the madhouse, where she was sit- 
ting on a sofa by my side, she flung her arms about me, and hid her 
face on my shoulder, as if she was frightened to death at him. 

“You are not afraid of me, Nelly?” said he, bringing a chair and 
placing himself opposite us. He made her lift up her face, and fixed 
his searching eyes full upon hers, as if he could read her secret heart 
through them, until her eyelids fluttered, though she could not close 
them altogether. “Nelly,” he said, abruptly, and so sharply that I was 
startled, “who is the father of your child ?” 

Then Nelly’s thin fingers loosed mine, and she passed them slowly, 
very slowly, over the fingers of her left hand, with just the ghost of a 
smile upon her faded lips, and she looked steadily back into Dr. Ro- 
maine’s eyes with a look that made my very heart ache. 

“T shall never tell,” she said; and you knew in an instant that her 
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lips were sealed over that secret, and, however long you might gaze 
into her dim eyes, you would never see it in them. 

“What has become of your child ?” he asked, as abruptly as before. 

But at that question Nelly broke into a long low wailing, and wrung 
her poor hands together, and rocked herself to and fro, with no power 
of speech, and with such terrible anguish in her sorrow, that Dr. Ro- 
maine and the magistrate turned away, and went off to a window at the 
far end of the room, leaving her alone with me. 

“Nelly, my darling,” said I, taking her into my arms,—“Nelly, you 
would not let any harm come to your little baby?” 

“No, no!” she cried, clinging to me. ‘He said he would let me 
know where he had taken it to; to some safe place, he said. The 
nurse thought I should get over it, and nobody need know, so he was 
obliged to take the baby away. And then Ann Lane came back while 
the nurse was away, and you came, and I was very ill, and I know 
nothing else.” 

“But who was the nurse ?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know. He brought her,” said Nelly, ‘and she let me keep 
the baby all the last day of the Old Year. I had it all to myself, and 
I thought I could never, never let it go; but my husband said I must, 
or we should be sure to be found out.” 

“Tell me who he is, Nelly,” 1 whispered. 

Then her lips became dumb again, only she kept wailing and mourn- 
ing after her lost child. She was very much excited, as we all expected 
her to be, and we dared not then urge her with any more questions. I 
suppose Dr. Romaine made some sort of a promise to the magistrates, 
like being bail for her ; but in some way or other ,he arranged for her 
to come home to me fora while until her reason was quite restored. 
Father was going to the farm for three or four weeks to help in the har- 
vest ; and I was glad it happened so, for I don’t know how he could 
have borne to see Nelly in the house so unlike what she used to be. 
Though she was humble and meek enough, and very silent, there was a 
new strange sort of dignity about her, which appeared to lift her up 
above a sense of shame and abasement. Very grateful she was to me 
also, and so tender towards me, as she and I lived by ourselves in the 
toll-house, that in spite of its shadow, some way or other, it seemed the 
peacefullest time of my life. 

I am sure Nelly was not quite right in her mind when she came 
home, but as soon as she saw the baby, and heard all I had to tell 
about it, her senses seemed to return quite soberly and clearly. The 
way she took to the baby, and the uncertainty which possessed her 
as to whether it was her own or no! She knew no more about 
N.B. than I did, and it was plain she was greatly puzzled about 
the letters, which made me rather lose heart in my search. She took 
to sitting almost all day long at one little square of glass which looked 
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along the Ludford road, where she could see every traveller that came 
by without being seen herself; and the baby would be on her knee, 
or her foot on the rocker of his cradle. I knew well who she was 
looking for. When night came on, and she could watch the road no 
longer, she would fasten her eyes upon the baby’s face, as if she was 
trying to satisfy herself that it was her lost child, but always there 
would creep over her own face a look of troubled uncertainty. Scarcely 
an evening passed but I had to tell her, like telling a child the same old 
story over and over again, the whole account of the New Year’s Eve, 
and how I had heard an infant’s cry just as the bells began to ring 
the New Year in, and how the surly stranger had said, “Curse you!” 

Then the tears would glisten in the dimness of her eyes and roll 
down her white cheeks, and she would murmur to herself, “Cruel ! 
cruel !” 

There was one thing noticeable in Nelly, that whenever Dr. Ro- 
maine’s carriage came in sight along the Ludford road she fled like a 
scared child, and fastened herself into our bed-chamber until she was 
sure he was gone by, when she would come out, trembling and shiver- 
ing, and take up her old post by the square of glass, listening pain- 
fully for the sound of his return. He bade me keep a very keen eye 
upon any letters which might come to her, or which she might write; 
for it was necessary to save her, if possible, in spite of herself, from 
the consequences of her sin, and this we could only do by the discovery 
of what had become of the child. But no letter came for Nelly, and 
though she wrote many, she always tore them up and threw the pieces 
into the fire, whereat the baby in her arms would laugh and crow 
with delight. 

It was about nine o’clock one night towards the end of September, 
and I had just finished telling Nelly the story of the New Year’s Eve, 
when I heard, a very long way off upon the Ludford road, just the 
same sound of a limping horse, lame on one foot, as I heard it when 
I was kneeling upon my knees watching the old year out. My heart 
seemed to stand still, and my flesh to creep, but I had strength to 
master myself. Nelly was not giving much heed to any sound out of 
doors, and I wondered that she could sit there so quiet and unconscious 
when her secret was coming out. For it was coming out—I felt sure 
of that. I would not let this man slip through my fingers. I got up 
before the sound came quite near, and took the key out with me, though 
the gate was not locked at that time of the night, and I closed the 
door quietly behind me. By that time the gig, with two gentlemen in 
it, was stopping before the gate, and waiting for me to open it; but I 
could see little of either of them, for they were both well cloaked up, 
though the air was soft and mild. 

“Please, sir, what is your name?” I asked, trembling all over, but 
not with fear. 
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“*What’s that to you?” said he who was driving, in the surly tone I 
recollected so well. 

“T’ve a message,” said I, ‘‘to a person who will give me a particular 
name.” 

‘“*You’ve no message for me,” he said. 

What was I to do? Matthew Heighway was away that evening, or 
almost every other night of the week he would have been within call of 
my voice. Here was I, a lone woman; and I could not stop him by 
force, and I was very little likely to get anything out of him by persua- 
sion. The other gentleman neither spoke nor stirred; but N.B., if it 
was N.B., was lashirg the shafts with his whip, as if impatient to get on. 
I pretended to fumble at the lock, and then I ran into the house for a 
lantern. As I came out again, he spoke in his surly way. 

“Curse you,” said he, angrily ; ‘is this gate always locked ?” 

It was not locked then, but I made the pretence of it, you see, to 
go round at the back of the gig with my lantern. I saw in an instant 
that the name was there, painted in black letters on a dark-green ground, 
but I could read it distinctly enough, ‘‘ Nicholas Brown, Publican, 
Ludford.” Nicholas Brown !—N. B.! I planted myself at the horse's 
head, and laid my hand upon the reins; and as I did so, I saw Nelly 
sitting quietly by the fire, with her chin resting upon her thin hand, 
and her dim eyes staring into the red flames, but not a sigh or a shiver to 
tell that she felt how near to her he was, who had made our whole year 
a year of shame and sorrow. 

“You are Nicholas Brown,” I said. 

** You are a fool or a mad-woman,” he replied; ‘ open the gate, will 
you?” 

“No,” T answered, ‘‘not till you tell me whose child it was you took 
through this gate, last New Year’s Eve at midnight.” 

But as I spoke he sprang out of the gig, and tried to wrest the key 
out of my hand, while I heard a strange sound, half cry and half groan, 
burst from the lips of the gentleman who was with him. But before he 
succeeded in getting the key from me, and while my fingers were crushed 
in his strong gripe, I cried out in my dread lest he should escape me, 
“‘Nelly ! Nelly !” 

In an instant the surly stranger loosed his hold of me, and stood as 
still as a stone, staring towards the door, which had been opened by 
Nelly as soon as she heard my cry. It was all dark and gloomy without, 
but there she stood in a blaze of light, with the ruddy gleam of the fire 
playing upon her white cheeks, and her fair hair, and her eyes lit up 
with the sudden excitement of my call of hurry and terror. The other 
gentleman had got down out of the gig, and had come up behind us; 
but not a word was spoken by any one of us, and you might have heard 
the rustling of the falling leaves, as the light breath of the evening 
swept them from the trees. 
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“Nelly! Nelly!” said the stranger, but in a voice so changed that it 
startled me ; and it seemed as if I had heard it, or one like it, hundreds 
of times before. 

**Don’t come any nearer to me,” she cried, with a gesture of her pretty 
hands as if she would drive him away ; “ you have been false and cruel 
to me, and I wish never to see you again. Only release me from my 
vow. Let me tell what I have sworn to God to keep secret.” 

“ Alfred !” said the gentleman behind me, and I started as if a thunder- 
bolt had fallen at my feet, for it was Dr. Romaine’s voice ; and I turned 
round and saw Dr. Romaine’s face, but white and haggard as with long 
suffering. He put his hand through his son’s arm, and led him into the 
house ; and then he sank down into father’s arm-chair, and his grey head 
drooped upon his breast, and I saw his lips move, but whether with 
whispered words or with trembling I could not tell. My heart ached 
sorely for him as well as for Nelly, but I grew impatient at the silence. 

“Come here, Hannah,” said the doctor, without looking up, but 
stretching out his hand towards me; and I went to his side, and laid my 
rough hand in his, which he grasped tightly, as if it was a support and 
comfort to him. I could see Alfred Romaine now, a tall, handsome, 
evil-looking man, to my thinking; but I had never set eyes upon him 
before, for most of the time father and I had been at this toll-gate he 
had been out of the country. Nelly had put the table between herself 
and him, and her face was as white as death. 

“Do you know,” she said, speaking with a look of terror, “that I 
have been confined in a mad-house? And all because of you and your 
cruelty ; and you could let me stay there, and never speak a word to 
set me free, or to clear my name.” 

“Why, it was useless then,” he answered ; “the mischief was done.” 

“ And now,” she said, ‘I stand in daily fear lest I should be called 
to give an account of my child. What have you done with him? 
Where did you carry him offto? Tell me quickly. If you have any 
mercy, tell me what you did with my baby.” 

“T took it down to Hopwood gate, as I supposed, to your sister,” he 
answered. ‘I thought that would satisfy even you.” 

I understood it all in a moment. He did not know that we had left 
Hopwood six months before; and it was to me he was bringing the 
child, thinking that no one would know of its birth, and that Nelly would 
see it often, and know it was well tended. But Nelly’s eyes were fastened 
upon him with an eager beseeching in their gaze, and he glanced away 
from her to his father’s bowed-down head. 

“Well, well,” he said, “it is no great honour to belong to me, Nelly. 
I’m fleeing almost for my life, and this unpleasant little interruption may 
prevent me getting away in safety, though Dr. Romaine himself is aiding 
me to escape. It is little honour to be the wife of a felon; but it is 
something to be Dr. Romaine’s daughter.” 
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Dr. Romaine’s daughter! The house swam round before my eyes; 
the little homely house, with its shelves of pewter, and the fire-irons 
glistening in the chimney-corner, and the old cradle, where the baby 
lay fast asleep. I could scarcely believe my own ears, for Nelly was 
only the child of a poor tollgate-keeper, though we thought her so clever, 
and like a lady born. But to be Dr. Romaine’s daughter ! 

“Yes,” he continued, with a half laugh, “ Dr. Romaine has often 
urged me to give him a daughter, and now he will have one just as he 
loses his son. But, Nelly, I did not know you were come out of the 
asylum ; and what was the good of claiming you as my wife while you 
were there? Poor Nelly! So you never told, and never would have 
told, I believe you, till I freed you from your promise. You will find 
your child, Dr. Romaine’s grandson, at Hopwood gate. Good-bye, my 
poor Nelly ; there’s no time for farewells. My father loses a son, but 
he finds a daughter.” 

There might have been a glimmer of remorse and tenderness in his 
heart, but he tried to hide it under a sneer against Dr. Romaine. Our 
doctor looked up then, with a furrowed forehead and blood-shot eyes : 
and, without glancing at Nelly or his son, he took hold of my arm and 
leaned heavily upon it to the door. There was no time to be lost, as 
Alfred Romaine said, and in a few minutes more (what he and Neily 
qaid to one another in their brief farewell I never knew) I opened the 
gate for them to pass through and curtseyed to them both, Nelly’s hus- 
band and Nelly’s father. 

We sat up all night, Nelly and I; but when the superintendent of 
police, whom I had known well by sight since the beginning of the 
year, drove past furiously, I did not tell who was upon the track of her 
husband. Neither did I kneel down, as on New Year’s Eve; but as I 
sat still I never ceased praying that he might escape for Nelly’s sake: 
and I longed for the day to dawn, or for the sound of the limping hoof- 
beats along the road. ‘They came both together, for in the very first gray 
of the morning I heard it returning up the road, and ran out eagerly to 
await its coming. Only Dr. Romaine was in the gig ; and he told me 
that his son had got safely away by a quick train. He bade me put on 
my bonnet and cloak, and ride into Ludford with him ; but he said nota 
word about Nelly, and I felt uneasy at his silence as we drove on into 
the town, which was not yet astir. 

Dr. Romaine’s house was situated within the town ; but it lay a good 
way back from the street, with a fine lawn before it, and a carriage drive, 
under a row of elm trees, up to the portico before the door. A grand 
house it was, and I never set foot in it without feeling ten times more 
shy of our Doctor than when he was in our quarried kitchen at home. 
Dr. Romaine ordered breakfast to be set before me, which I could not 
taste, and then he rang for his carriage, and told his servant to drive to 
St. Margaret’s Church. 
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It was all true. There was the register of Nelly’s marriage, and the 
tears came into the Doctor’s eyes when he saw his son’s signature to it. 
I wondered what he was going to do next, for he ordered the carriage 
to be driven round to the office of the “ Ludford News,” the paper which 
father always read, while he smoked his pipe in an evening. We went 
into a room, and a gentleman handed a pen and a sheet of paper to 
Dr. Romaine, who wrote something upon it with a very shaky hand. I 
am not quick at reading writing, and I felt very nervous ; but the Doctor 
was as patient as could be, while I made out the following words ; and 
he had put the letters N.B. before them :— 

“On February 27, 1861, at St. Margaret’s, Ludford, Alfred, only son 
of Victor Romaine, M.D., of that town, to Ellen, second daughter of 
Mr. John Burgess, of Ludford Road toll-gate.” 

This was to be placed among the marriages, and among the births 
was to be printed, “On December 31, 1861, the wife of Mr. Alfred 
Romaine, of a son.” 

Father read them both the next evening over his pipe. 

I don’t know to this day whether it was not a relief to Nelly to know 
that she would never see her wicked husband again ; for though he got 
safely away, the news of his death reached us not very long afterwards. 
Nelly went home to Dr. Romaine’s grand house, and then it proved 
true that she was like a born lady, though she was never the same light- 
hearted rosy Nelly she had once been. It was a picture to see her 
sweeping in her long silk dresses through the beautiful rooms, with little 
Victor in her arms. But I was never quite at home amidst grandeur ; 
and I liked best for Dr. Romaine to come to our farm, Matthew’s and 
mine, and follow me into my dairy, or across the fold to the cow-sheds, 
with his old gracious smile upon his face, as Victor trotted along at his 
side. 

Nelly professes to be jealous of me as Dr. Romaine’s favourite ; but 
how can that be when she can play to him on the piano he has_ bought 
for her, and hold conver with him about his difficult books? while, if 
I talk to him at all, it must seem only like the ignorant stammering of 
a child, who can only look up to him from a distance. Only one thing 
we have in common : that we both know the secret question which we 
are each whispering to our own hearts ; and may be that is the reason 
I am a favourite with Dr. Romaine. 
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LEASE, THE POINTSMAN. 


T happened when I and Tod were at home for the Christmas holidays. 
Not the accident itself, but what came after it. 

More than a mile off South Crabb, there was a regular junction of 
rails. Lines, crossing each other in the most bewildering manner, led 
off in all directions ; and it required no little mancevuring to send the 
trains away right at busy times. Which of course was the pointsman’s 
affair. 

The busiest days had place in summer, when excursion trains were in 
full swing: but they would come occasionally at other periods, driving 
the South Crabb station people off their heads with bother before 
night. 

The pointsman was Harry Lease. I dare say you have noticed how 
certain names seem to belong to certain places. At North Crabb and 
South Crabb and the district round about the name of Lease was as 
common as blackberries in a hedge ; and if the different Leases had been 
cousins in the days gone by, the relationship was lost now. There 
might be seven-and-twenty Leases, in and out, but Harry Lease was 
not, so far as he knew, akin to any of them. 

South Crabb was not much of a place at best. A part of it, Crabb 
Lane, branching off towards Mr. Massock’s brick-fields, was crowded as 
a London street. Poor dwellings were huddled together, and children 
jostled each other on the door-steps. Squire Todhetley said he remem- 
bered it when it really was a lane, hedges on either side and a pond that 
was never dry. Harry Lease lived in the last house, a thatched hut 
with three rooms in it. He was a steady, hardworking, civil man, su- 
perior to some of his neighbours, who were given to reel home at night 
and beat their wives on arrival. His wife, a nice kind of woman to talk 
to, was a poor manager ; but the five children were better behaved and 
better kept than the other grubbers in the gutter. 

Lease was the pointsman at South Crabb Junction, and aided also in 
the general business there. He walked to his work at six in the morn- 
ing, carrying his breakfast with him; went home to dinner at twelve, 
the slack part of the day at the station, and had his tea taken to him at 
four ; leaving in general at nine. Sometimes his wife arrived with the 
tea ; sometimes the eldest child, Polly, an intelligent girl of six. But, 
one afternoon in September, a crew of mischievous boys from the brick- 
fields set upon Polly, turned over the can of tea in fighting for it, eat 
the bread and butter, tore her pinafore, and frightened her nearly to 
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death. After that, Lease said that the child should not be sent with 
the tea: so, when his wife could not take it, he went without. Polly 
and her father were uncommonly alike, too quiet to do much battle 
with the world: sensitive, in fact; though it sounds odd to say 
that. 

During the month of November one of the busy days occurred at 
South Crabb Junction. There was a winter meeting on Worcester race- 
course, a cattle and pig show ina town larger than Worcester, and two 
or three markets and other causes of increased traffic, all falling on the 
same day. What with passing trains, and ordinary and special trains, 
and goods trains, and the grunting of ill-conditioned pigs, Lease had 
plenty to do to keep his points in order. 

How it fell out he never knew. Between eight and nine o’clock, 
when a train was expected in on its way to Worcester, Lease forgot to 
shift the points. A goods train had come in ten minutes before, for 
which he had had to turn the points, and he never turned them back 
again. On came the train, almost as quickly as though it had not to 
pull up at South Crabb Junction. Watson the station-master came out 
to be in readiness. y 

“ The engine has got her steam on to-night,” he remarked to Lease as 4 
he watched the red lights, like two great eyes, come tearing on. 
“ She'll have to back.” 

She did something worse than back. Instead of slackening along on 
the near lines, she went flying off at a tangent to some outer ones on 
which the goods train stood, waiting until the passenger train should 
pass. There was a sound from the whistle, a great collision, a noise of 
hissing steam, a sense of dire confusion: and for one minute afterwards 
a dead lull, as if every body and thing were paralysed. 

“You never turned the points!” shrieked the station-master to 
Lease. 

Lease made no rejoinder. He backed against the wall, likea help- 
less man, his arms stretched out, his face and eyes wild with horror. 
Watson thought he was going to have a fit, and shook him roughly. 

“* You've done it nicely, you have!” he added, as he flew off to the 
scene of disaster, from which the steam was beginning to clear away? 
But Lease reached it before him. 

“God forgive me! God have mercy upon me!” 

A porter, running side by side with Lease, heard him say it. In 
telling it afterwards the man described the tone as one of piteous 
agony. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Todhetley were in the train with Lena, who did 
nothing but cry and sob; not with damage but fright. Mr. Coney 
also happened to be in it; and Massock, who owned the brick-fields. 
They were not hurt at all, only a little shaken, and (as the Squire put 
it afterwards) mortally scared. Massock, an under-bred man, who had 
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grown rich by his brick-fields, was more pompous than a lord. ‘The 
three seized upon the station-master. 

“ Now then, Watson,” cried Mr. Coney, ‘what was the cause of all 
this ?” 

“Tf there have been any negligence here—and I know there have— 
you shall be transported for it, Watson, as sure as I’m a living man,” 
roared Massock. 

“T’m afraid, gentlemen, that something was wrong with the points,” 
acknowledged Watson, willing to shift the blame from himself, 
and too confused to consider policy. “At least that’s all I can 
think.” 

“With the points!” cried Massock. ‘“Them’s Harry Lease’s work. 
Was he on to-night ?” 

‘Lease is here as usual, Mr. Massock. I don’t say this lies at his 
door,” added Watson, hastily. ‘The points might have been out of 
order, or something else wrong, totally different. I should like to know, 
for my part, what possessed Roberts to bring up his train at such 
speed.” 

Darting in and out of the heap of confusion like a mad spirit, now 
trying of his own effort to lift the broken parts of carriages off some 
Sifferer, now carrying a poor fellow away to safety, but always in the 
thick of danger, went Harry Lease. Braving the heat and steam as 
though he saw and felt them not, he flew everywhere, himself and his 
lantern alike shaking with agitation.” 

“Come and look here, Harry; I’m afraid he’s dead,” said a porter, 
holding his light down to a man’s face. The words arrested Mr. Tod- 
hetley, who was searching for Lease to let off a little of his explosive 
anger. It was Roberts, the driver of the passenger train, that lay there, 
his face white and still. Somehow the sight made the squire still, too. 
Raising Roberts’s head, the men put a drop of brandy between his lips 
and he moved.. Lease broke into a low glad cry. 

“ He is not dead! he is not dead!” 

The angry repraaches died away on Mr. Todhetley’s tongue : it did 
not seem quite the time to speak them. By-and-by, he came upon 
L again. The man had halted to lean against some palings, feeling 
unatibuntably strange, much as though the world around were closing 
to him. 

“‘ Had you been drinking to-night, Lease?” 

The question was put quietly: which was, so to say, a feather in the 
hot Squire’s cap. Lease only shook his head by way of answer. He 
had a pale, gentle kind of face, with brown eyes that always wore a sad 
expression. He never drank ; and Mr. Todhetley knew it. 

“Then how came you to neglect the points, Lease, and cause this 
awful accident?” ‘ 

“{ don’t know, sir,” answered Lease, rousing up from his lethargy, 
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but speaking like one in a dream. “I can’t think but what I turned 
them as usual.” 

“You knew the train was coming? It was the ordinary train.” 

“T knew it was coming,” assented Lease. “I watched it come 
along, standing by the side of Mr. Watson. If I had not set the points 
right, why I should have thought surely of them then; it stands to 
reason I should. But never such a thought came into my mind, sir. I 
waited there, just as if all was right; and I believe I dd shift the 
points.” 

Lease did not put this forth as a false excuse: he only spoke aloud 
the problem that was working in his mind. Having shifted the points 
regularly for five years, it seemed just impossible that he could have 
neglected it now. And yet the man could not remember to have done 
it this evening. 

** You can’t call it to mind?” said Mr. Todhetley, repeating his last 
words. 

“* No, I can’t, sir: and no wonder, with all this confusion around me 
and the distress I’m in. I may be able to do so to-morrow.” 

“ Now look you here, Lease,” said Mr. Todhetley, getting just a little 
cross, “If you had put the points right you couldn’t fail to remember 
it. And what causes you to be in distress, I’d like to ask, but the 
knowledge that you @dn’t, and that all this carnage is owing to you?” 

“There is such a thing as doing things mechanically, sir, without the 
mind being conscious of it.” 

“Doing things wilfully,” roared the squire. ‘ Do you want to tell 
me I’m a fool to my face?” 

“Tt has often happened, sir, that when I have wound up the mantel 
shelf clock at night in our sleeping-room, I’ll not know the next minute 
whether I’ve wound it or not, and I have to try it again, or else ask my 
wife,” went on Lease, his eyes looking straight out in the darkness, as 
if he could see the mantel-shelf clock then. “I can’t think but what it 
must have been just in that way that I put the points right to-night.” 

Squire Todhetley, in his anger, which was growing hot again, felt that 
he should like to give Lease a sound shaking. He had no notion of 
such talk as this. 

“T don’t know whether you are a knave or a fool, Lease. Killing men 
and women and children ; breaking arms and shins and bones; putting 
a whole trainful into mortal fright ; smashing goods and property and 
engines to atoms ; turning the world in fact upside down, so that nobody 
knows whether they stand on their heads or their heels! You may 
think you can do this with impunity perhaps, but the law will soon 
teach you better. I shouldn’t like to go to bed with human lives upon 
my soul.” 

The Squire disappeared in a whirlwind. Lease—who seemed to have 
taken a leaf out of his own theory, and listened mechanically—closed 
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his eyes and put his head back against the top ledge of the palings, 
like one who has got a shock. He went home when there was nothing 
more to do. Not along the frequented highway, but choosing the field 
path, where he’d not be likely to meet a soul. Crabb Lane, accustomed 
to put itself into a state of commotion for nothing at all, had got some- 
thing at last, and was up inarms. All the men employed at the station 
lived in Crabb Lane. The wife and children of Bowen, the stoker of 
the passenger train—dead—also inhabited a room in that screaming 
locality. So that when Lease came in view of the place, he sawa 
noisy multitude. Groups stood in the highway; heads, pushed out at 
upstairs windows, were shrieking remarks across the street and back 
again. Keeping on the far side of the hedge, Lease got in by the back 
door, unperceived. His wife was sitting by the fire, shaking all over. 
She started up. 

“Oh Harry ! what’s the truth of this ?” 

He did not answer. Not in rough neglect; Lease was as civil in- 
doors as out, which can’t be said of everybody ; but as if he did not 
hear it. The supper; bread, and half a cold red-herring ; was on the 
table. Generally he was hungry enough for supper, but never glanced 
at it this evening. 

Sitting down, he looked into the fire and remained still, listening 
perhaps to the hubbub outside. His wife, fit to die of fear and 
apprehension, could keep silence no longer, and asked again. 

“T don’t know,” he answered then. ‘ They say that I never turned 
the points ; I’m trying to remember doing it, Mary. My senses have 
been scared out of me.” 

“ But don’t you remember doing it?” 

He put his hands up to his temples, and the eyes took that far-off, 
sad look, often seen in them. With all his might and main, the man 
was trying to recall to mind the occurrence which would not come into 
it. A dread conviction began to dawn within him that it never 
would or could come; and Lease’s head and face grew wet with cold 
drops of agony. 

“T turned the points for the down goods train,” he said presently ; 
“T remember that. When it came in, I know I was in the signal 
house : and next I took a message to Hoar; and then I stepped across 
with some oil for the engine of an up train that dashed in ; they called 
out that it wanted some. I helped to do it, and took the oil back again. 
It would be then that I went to put the points right,” he added after a 
pause. “TI hope I did.” 

“But, Harry, don’t you remember doing it ?” 

“No I don’t ; there’s where it is.” 

“You always put the points straight at once after the train has 
passed ?” 

“Not if I’m called off by other work. It ought to be done. A 
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pointsman should stand while the train passes, and then step off to 
right the points at once. But when you are called off five ways to 
things crying out to be done, you can’t spend the time in waiting for 
the points. We've never had a harder day’s work at the station than 
this has been, Mary; trains in, trains out; the place has hardly been 
free a minute together. And the extra telegraphing !—half the pas- 
sengers that stopped seemed to want to send messages. When six 
o’clock came I was worn out; done up; fit to drop.” 

Mrs. Lease gave a start. An idea flashed into her mind, causing her 
to ask mentally whether se could have had indirectly a hand in the 
calamity. For that had been one of the days when her husband had 
no tea taken to him. She had been very busy washing, and the baby 
was sick and cross: that had been quite enough to fill incapable Mrs, 
Lease’s hands, without bothering about her husband’s tea. And, of all 
days in the year, it seemed that he had, on this one, most needed it. 
Worn out! done up! fit to drop! 

The noise in Crabb Lane was getting up, voices sounded louder, and 
Mrs. Lease put her apron over her ears. Just then a sudden interrup- 
tion occurred. Polly, supposed to be safe asleep above stairs, burst 
into the kitchen in her night-gown, and flew into her father’s arms, 
sobbing and crying. 

“ Oh father, is it true ?—is it true ?” 

“‘Why—Polly!” cried the man, looking at her in astonishment, 
“* What’s this ?” 

She hid her face on his waistcoat, her hands clinging round him. 
Polly had awoke and heard the comments outside. She was too ner- 
vous and excitable for Crabb Lane. 

“ They are saying you have killed Kitty Bowen’s father. It isn’t 
true, father! go out and tell them that it isn’t true!” 

His own nerves were unstrung ; his strength had gone out of him; it 
only needed something of this kind to finish up Lease ; and he broke 
into sobs, nearly as loud as the child’s. Holding her to him with a 
tight grasp, they cried together. If Lease had never known agony 
before in his life, he knew it then. You see the man was as sensitive 
as a calf, 

The days went on. There was no longer any holding-out on Lease’s 
part on the matter of points: all the world said he had been guilty of 
neglecting to turn them; and he supposed he had. He accepted the 
fate meekly, without resistance, his manner strangely still, like one who 
has been subdued. When talked to, he freely avowed that it remained 
a puzzle to him how he could have forgotten the points, and what made 
him forget. He shrunk neither from reproach nor abuse; listening 
patiently to all who chose to attack him, as if he had no more any right 
to claim a place in the world. 

He was not spared. Coroner and jury, friends and foes alike, went on 
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at him, painting his sins in flaring colours, and calling him names to his 
face. “‘Murderer” was one of the politest of them. Four had died in all: 
Roberts was not expected to live; the rest were getting well. There 
would have been no trouble over the inquest (held at the “Bull,” be- 
tween Crabb Lane and the station), it might have been finished in a day, 
and Lease committed for trial, but that one of those who had died was a 
lawyer ; and his brother (also a lawyer) and other of his relatives (like- 
wise lawyers) chose to raise a commotion. Mr. Massock helped them. 
Passengers must be examined; rails tried; the points tested; every 
conceivable obstacle was put in the way of a conclusion. Fifteen times 
had the jury to go and take a look at the spot, and see the working of 
the points tested. And so the inquest was adjourned from time to time, 
and might get finished perhaps under a year. 

The public were like so many wolves, all grabbing at Lease; from 
the relatives aforesaid and brickfield Massock, down to the men and 
women of Crabb Lane. Lease was not in prison yet; he was out on 
bail and lived at home, surrendering himself at every fresh meeting of 
the inquest. A few ill-conditioned malcontents had begun to hiss him 
as he passed in and out of Crabb Lane. 

“Now for it, Lease!” said Tod. “Let’s hear a bit about the 
thing.” 

It was the day after we got home for the Christmas holidays. 
Nothing else had met us but tales of Lease’s wickedness in having sent 
the one train upon the other. The squire grew hot over it. Tod, 
given to be contrary, said he should like to have Lease’s own version of 
the affair. A remark that affronted the squire. 

“You can go off and get it from him, sir. Lease won’t refuse it; 
he’d give it to the dickens, for asking; he likes nothing better than to 
talk of it.” 

“ After all, it was but a misfortune,” said Tod. “It was not done 
willingly.” 

“Not done willingly!” stuttered the Pater in his rage. “When I, 
and Lena, and her mother were in the train, and might have been 
smashed to atoms! When Coney, and Massock (not that I like the 
fellow) and scores more were put in jeopardy, and some were killed ; 
yes, sir, killed. A misfortune! Johnny, if you stand there with a grin 
across your mouth, like an idiot, I’ll send you back to school: You 
shall both pack off this very hour. A misfortune, indeed! Lease de- 
serves hanging.” 

It was the next day; and we came upon Lease accidentally. He 
was leaning over the gate amid the trees, as Tod and I crossed the 
rivulet bridge—which was nothing but a plank. Two bounds, and we 
were up with him. 

“Now for it, Lease! Let’s hear a bit about the thing.” 

Wasn’t Lease altered! His cheeks were thin and white, his eyes had 
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nothing but sadness in them. Standing up, he touched his hat re- 
spectfully. 

“* Ay, sir, it has been a sad time,” answered Lease, in a low, patient 
voice, as if he felt worn out with weariness. “TI little thought when I 
last shut you and Mr. Johnny into the carriage the morning you left, 
that misfortune was so close at hand.” 

“Well, tell us about it.” 

Tod stood with his arm round the trunk of a tree, and I sat down 
on an opposite stump. Lease had very little to say; nothing, except 
that he must have forgotten to change the points. 

And that made Tod stare. I, watching him, saw his brow go in and 
his lips go out, a sure sign of displeasure. ‘Tod, like the Pater, was 
hasty by nature. Knowing Lease’s good character, he had not sup- 
posed him guilty; and to hear the man quietly admit that he was, ex- 
cited Tod’s ire. 

“ What do you mean, Lease ?” 

“ Mean, sir?” 

“Do you mean to say that you did wof attend to the points ?—that 
you just let one train run on to the other ?” 

‘Yes, sir; that is how it must have been. I didn’t believe it, sir, for 
a long while afterwards; not for several hours.” 

“A long while, that,” said Tod, an unpleasant sound of mockery 
in his tone. 

“No, sir; I know it’s not much, counting by time,” answered Lease, 
patiently. “ But nobody can ever picture how long those hours seemed 
tome. ‘They were like years. I couldn’t get the idea into me at all 
that I had not set the points as usual; it seemed a thing unbelievable; 
but, try as I would, I could not call to mind the having done it.” 

“Well, I must say that’s a nice thing to confess to, Lease! And. 
there was I, yesterday afternoon, taking your part and quarrelling with 
my father.” 

“T am sorry for that, sir. I’m not worth having my part taken in 
anything since that happened.” 

“* But how came you to do it?” 

“It’s a question that I shall never be able to answer, sir. We had 
had a busy day, were on the run from morning till night, and there was 
a great deal of confusion at the station: but it was no more than many 
a day that went before it.” 

“Well, I shall be off,” said Tod. “This has shut me up. I thought 
of going in for you, Lease, finding everybody else was dead against 
you. A misfortune is a misfortune, but wilful carelessness is sin: and 
my father and his wife and my little sister were in the train. Come 
along, Johnny.” 

“Directly, Tod. I'll catch you up. I say, Lease, how will it end?” 
I asked, as Tod went on. 
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“It can’t end better than two years’ imprisonment for me, sir; and 
I suppose it may end worse. It is not ¢hat I think of.” 

“What else, then?” 

“Four dead already, sir; four!—and one soon to follow them, 
making five,” he answered, his voice hushed nearly to a whisper. 
“Master Johnny, it lies on me always, a dreadful weight never to be 
got rid of. When I was young, I had a kind of low fever, and used to 
see in my dreams some dreadful task too big to attempt, and yet I 
had to do it, and the weight on my mind was awful. I didn’t think, 
till now, such a weight could fall in real life. Sleeping or waking, sir, 
I see those four before me. Squire Todhetley told me I had their 
lives on my soul. And it is so.” 

I didn’t know what to answer. 

‘So you see, sir, I don’t think much of the imprisonment ; if I did, 
I might be wanting to get the suspense over. It’s not any term of 
imprisonment, no not though it were for life, that can wash out the 
past. I’d give my own life, sir, twice over if that could do it.” 

Lease had his arms on the gate as he spoke, leaning forward. I 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. 

“If people knew how I’m punished within myself, Master Johnny, 
they’d perhaps not be so harsh. I have never had a proper night’s 
rest since it happened, sir. I have to get up and walk about in the 
middle of the night because I can’t lie. The sight of the dawn makes 
me sick, and I say to myself, How shall I get through the day? When 
bed-time comes, I wonder how I shall lie till morning. Often I wish 
it had pleased God to take me before that day had happened.” 

“Why don’t they get the inquest over, Lease?” 

“‘ There’s something or another always brought up to delay it, sir. I 
don’t see the need of it. If it would bring the dead back, why they 
might do it; but it won’t. They might as well let it end, and sentence 
me, and have done with it. Each time when I go back home through 
Crabb Lane, the men and women call out, What, put off again! What, 
ain’t he in gaol yet! Which is the place they say I ought to have been 
in all along.” 

“T suppose the coroner knows you'll not run away, Lease.” 

** Everybody knows that, sir.” 

“Some wou!d, though, in your place.” 

“‘T don’t know where they’d run to,” returned Lease. “They 
couldn’t run away from their own minds—and that’s the worst part. 
Sometimes I wonder whether I shall ever get it off mine, sir, or if I 
shall have it on me, like this, to the end of my life. The Lord knows 
what it is to me; nobody else does.” 

You can’t always make things fit into one another; I was thinking so 
as I left Lease and went after Tod. It was an awful carelessness not to 
have set the points; causing death, and sorrow, and distress to many 
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people. Looking at it from their side, the pointsman was detestable, 
only fit, as the Squire said, for hanging. But, looking at it side by side 
with Lease, seeing his sad face, and his self-reproach, and his patient 
suffering, it seemed altogether different ; and the two sides would not 
by any means fit in together. 

Christmas week, and the absence of a juror who had gone out visit- 
ing, made an excuse for putting off the inquest to the next week. When 
that came, the coroner was ill, There seemed to be no end to the 
delays, and the public steam was getting up in consequence. As to 
Lease, he went about dazed, like a man who is looking for something 
he has lost and can’t find. 

One day when the ice lay in Crabb Lane, and I was taking the slides 
on my way through it to join Tod, who had gone rabbit-shooting, a little 
girl ran across me, and was knocked down. I fell too; which stands 
to reason; and the child began to cry. Picking her up, I saw it was 
Polly Lease. 

“You little stupid ! why did you run into my path like that ?” 

“Please, sir, I didn’t see you,” she sobbed, “I was running after 
father. Mother saw him in the field yonder, and sent me to tell him 
we'd got a bit o’ fire.” 

Polly had grazed both her knees ; they began to bleed just a little. 
and she went into convulsions nearly at sight of the blood. I carried 
her in. There was about a handful of fire in the grate—I’m sure I 
could have put it into my two hands—the mother sat on a stool, close 
‘ into it, nursing one of the children, and the rest sat on the floor. 

“IT never saw such a child as this in all my life, Mrs. Lease. Because 
she has hurt her knees a bit, and there is a drop of blood, she’s going to 
die of fright. Look here.” 

Mrs. Lease put down the boy and took Polly, who was shaking all 
over with her deep low sobs. 

“The blood, mother! the blood!” 

*‘It was always so, sir,” said Mrs. Lease; “always since she was a 
baby. She is the timorest-natured child possible. We have tried every 
thing; coaxing, and scolding too; but we can’t get her out of it. If 
she pricks her finger, her face turns white.” 

“T’d be more of a woman than to cry at nothing, if I were you, 
Polly,” said I, sitting on the window-ledge, while Mrs. Lease washed 
the knees ; which were hardly damaged at all when they came to be 
looked into. But Polly only clung to her mother, with her face hidden, 
and gave a deep sigh now and then. 

“‘Look up, Polly. What’s this?” 

I put it into her hand as I spoke; a bath bun that I had been 
carrying with me, in case I didn’t get home to luncheon. Polly looked 
round at that, and the sight dried the tears on her swollen face. You 
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never saw such a change all in a moment, or such eager, glad little eyes 
as hers. 

“‘ Divide it, mother. Leave a bit for father.” 

Two of them came flocking round like a couple of young wolves ; 
the youngest couldn’t get up, and the one Mrs. Lease had been nursing 
stayed on the floor where she put him. He had a sickly face, with 
great bright grey eyes and hot-red lips. 

‘‘What’s the matter with him, Mrs. Lease?” 

“ With little Tom, sir? I think it’s a kind of fever. He never was 
strong: none of them are: and of course these bad times can but tell 
upon us.” 

“Don’t forget father, mother,” said Polly. ‘Leave the biggest 
piece for father.” 

“* Now I tell you all what it is,” I said to the children, when Mrs. 
Lease began to divide it into five hundred pieces, “that bun’s for 
Polly, because she has hurt herself: you shall not take any of it from 
her. Give it to Polly, Mrs, Lease.” 

Of all the uproars ever heard, those little cormorants set up the worst. 
Mrs. Lease looked at me. 

“They must have a bit, sir; they must indeed. Polly wouldn’t eat 
it all herself, Master Ludlow ; you couldn’t get her to.” 

But I was determined Polly should have it. It was through me she 
got hurt: and besides, I liked her. 

“ Now just listen, you little pigs. I'll go to the baker’s, Ford’s, and 
bring you all a penny plum-bun a-piece, but Polly must have this one 
They have got lots of currants in them, they have, for children that 
don’t squeal. How many is there of you? One, two, three, four.” 

Catching up my cap, I was going out at the door when Mrs. Lease 
touched me. “ Do you really mean it, sir?” she asked in a whisper. 

“Mean what? That I am going to bring the buns? Of course I 
mean it. I'll be back with them directly.” 

“Oh, sir—but do forgive me for making free to ask such a thing—if 
you would but let it be a half quartern loaf instead ?” 

** A half quartern loaf!” 

“‘They’ve not had a bite within their lips this day, Master Ludlow,” 
she said, catching up her breath, as her face, which had flushed to a red 
colour, turned pale again. -‘‘ Last night I divided between the four of 
them a piece of bread half the size of my hand; Tom, he couldn’t 
eat.” 

I stared for a minute. “How is it, Mrs. ease? can’t you get 
enough food ?” 

“T don’t know where we should get it from, sir. Lease has not 
broken his fast since yesterday at mid-day.” 

Dame Ford put the loaf in paper for me, wondering what on earth I 
wanted with it, as I could see by her inquisitive eyes, but not liking to 
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ask ; and I carried it back with the four buns. They were wolves and 
nothing else when they saw the food. 

“ How is it that this has come about, Mrs. Lease?” I asked, while 
they were eating the bread she cut them, and she had got Tom on her 
lap again. 

“Why, sir, it is eight weeks now, or hard upon it, since my husband 
earned anything. They didn’t even pay him for the last week he was at 
work, as the accident happened in it. We had nothing in hand ; people 
with only eighteen shillings a week and five children, can’t save ; and we 
have been living on our things. But there’s nothing left now to make 
money of—as you may see by the bare room, sir.” 

“Does nobody help you ?” 

“Help us!” returned Mrs. Lease. ‘‘ Why, Master Ludlow, people, 
for the most part, are so incensed against my husband, that they’d take 
the bread out of our lips, instead of putting a bit into them. All their 
help goes to poor Nancy Bowen and her children: and Lease is glad it 
should be so. When I carried Tom to Mr. Cole yesterday, he said that 
what the child wanted was nourishment.” 

“This must try Lease.” 

“Yes,” she said, her face flushing again, but speaking very quietly. 
“ Taking one thing with another, I am not sure but it is killing him.” 
After this break, I did not care to go to the shooting, but turned 


back to Crabb Cot. Mrs. Todhetley was alone in the parlour, so I told 
her of the state the Leases were in, and asked if she would not help 


them. 

“TI don’t know what to say about it, Johnny,” she said, after a pause. 
“If I were willing, you know Mr. Todhetley would not be. ‘‘ He can’t 
forgive Lease for his carelessness. Every time Lena wakes up from 
sleep in a fright, fancying it is another accident, his anger returns.” 

“ The carelessness was no fault of Lease’s children, that they should 
suffer for it.” 

“When you get older, Johnny, you will find that the consequences of 
people’s faults fall more on others than on themselves. It is very sad 
the Leases should be in this state; I am sorry for them.” 

“Then you'll help them a bit, good mother.” 

Mrs. Todhetley was always ready to help any one, not needing to be 
urged: on the other hand she liked to bend implicitly to the opinions 
of the Squire. Between the two, she went into a dilemma. 

“Suppose it were Lena, starving for want of food and warmth?” I 


_ said. “Or Hugh sick with fever, as that young Tom is? Those chil- 


dren have done no more harm than ours.” 
Mrs. Todhetley put her hand up to her face, and her mild eyes looked 
nearly as sad as Lease’s. 
“Will you take it to them yourself, Johnny, in a covered basket, and 
not let it be seen? That is, make it your own doing?” 
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“Go to the kitchen then, and ask Molly. There are some odds and 
ends of things in the larder that will not be particularly wanted. You 
see, Johnny, I don’t like to take an active part in this: it would seem 
like opposing the Squire.” 

Molly was stooping before the big fire, basting the meat, and in one 
of her vile humours. If I wanted to rob the larder I must do it, she 
cried; it was my business, not hers; and she dashed the iron spoon 
across the table by way of finish. 

I gave a good look round the larder, and took a raised pork pie that 
had a piece cut out of it, anda leg of mutton three parts eaten. On 
the shelf were a dozen mince pies, just out of their patty-pans: I took 
six and left six. Molly, screwing her face round the kitchen door, 
caught sight of them as they went into the basket, and rushed after me, 
shrieking out for her mince-pies. 

She was a woman not to be daunted. Just as we turned round by 
the barn, I first, she raving behind, redder than a turkey-cock, the 
Squire pounced upon us, asking what the uproar meant. Molly told 
her tale; I was a thief, and had gone off with the whole larder, more 
particularly with her mince pies. 

“Open the basket, Johnny,” said the Squire: which was the one 
Tod and I used when we went fishing. 

No sooner was it done than she marched off with the pies in triumph. 
Mr. Todhetley regarded the pork pie and the meat with a curious 
gaze. 

“This is for you and Joe, I suppose. I should like to know for 
how many more.” 

I was one of the worst to conceal things, when taken to like this, 
and he got it all out of me in no time. And then he put his hand on 
my shoulder and ordered me to say w/o the things were for. Which I 
had to do. 

Well, there was a row. He wanted to know what I meant by being 
wicked enough to give food to Lease. I said it was for the children. 
I’m afraid I cried a little, for I didn’t like him to be angry with me, but 
I know I promised not to eat any dinner at home for three days if he 
would let me take the meat. Molly’s comments, echoing through the 
house, betrayed to Mrs. Todhetley what had happened, and she came 
out with a shawl over her head. She told the Squire the truth then: 
that she had sanctioned it. She said she feared the Leases were quite 
in extremity, and begged him to let the meat go. 

“ Be off for this once, you young thief,” stamped the Squire, “ but 
don’t let me catch you at anything of this sort again.” 

So the meat went to the Leases, and two loaves that Mrs. Todhetley 
whispered me to order for them at Ford’s. When I reached home with 
the empty basket, they were going in to dinner. I got a book and stayed 
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in the parlour. In a minute or two the Squire sent to ask what I was 


doing that for. 

“Tt’s all right, Thomas. “I don’t want any dinner to-day.” 

Old Thomas went away and returned again, saying the master ordered 
me to goin. But I wouldn’t do anything of the sort. If he forgot 
the bargain, I did not.” 

Out came the Squire, his face red, his napkin in his hand, and laid 
hold of me by the shoulders. 

“Vou obstinate young Turk! How dare you defy me? Come along.” 

“ But it is not to defy you, sir. It was a bargain, you know; I pro- 
mised.” 

“ What was a bargain?” 

“That I should not eat dinner for three days. Indeed I meant it.” 

The Squire’s answer was to propel me into the dining-room. ‘ Move 
down, Joe,” he said, “ I'll have him by me to-day. I'll see whether he 
is to starve himself out of bravado.” 

“ Why, what’s up?” asked Tod, as he went to a lower seat; “ what 
have you been doing, Johnny ?” 

“ Never mind,” said the Squire, putting enough mutton on my plate 
fortwo. “ You eat that, Mr. Johnny.” 

It went on so through the dinner. Mrs. Todhetley gave me a big 
share of apple pudding, and when the macaroni came on the Squire 
heaped my plate with it. And I know it was all done to show he was 
not really angry with me for having taken the things. 

Mr. Cole came in after dinner, and was told of my wickedness. 
Lena ran up to me and said might she send her new sixpence to the 
poor little children who had no bread to eat. 

‘‘What’s that Lease about, that he doesn’t go to work ?” asked the 
Squire, in a loud angry tone. ‘“ Letting folks hear that his young ones 
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are starving 
“The man can’t work,” said Mr. Cole. “He is out on probation, 


you know, waiting for the verdict, and the sentence on him that is to 
follow it.” ; : 

“Then why don’t they return their verdict and sentence him?” de- 
manded the Squire in his hot way. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Cole, ‘it’s what they ought to have done long 
ago.” 

“What will it be? Transportation ?” 

“‘T should take care mot, if I were on the jury. The man had too 
much work on him that day, and had had nothing to eat or drink for ( 
too many hours.” 

“T won't hear a word in his defence,” growled the Squire. 

When the jury met for the last time, Lease was ill. A day or two 
before that, some one had brought Lease word that Roberts, who had 
been lingering all that while in the infirmary at Worcester, was going 
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at last. Upon which Lease started to see him. It was not the day 
for visitors, but he got admittance. Roberts was lying in the accident 
ward, with his head low and a blue look in his face; and the first thing 
Lease did, when he began to speak, was to burst out crying. The man’s 
strength had gone down to nothing and his spirit was broken. Roberts 
made out that he was speaking of his distress at having been the cause 
of the calamity, and asking to be forgiven. 

“Mate,” said Roberts, putting out his hand that Lease might take 
it, “ I’ve never had an ill thought to ye. Mishaps come to all of us tiat 
have to do with rail-travelling ; us drivers get more nor you points- 
men. It might have happened to me to be the cause, just as well as to 
you. Don’t think no more of it.” 

“Say you forgive me,” urged Lease, “or I shan’t know how to 
bear it.” 

“T forgive ye with my whole heart and soul. I’ve had a spell of 
it here, Lease, waiting for death, knowing it must come to me, and 
I’ve got to look for it kindly. I’d not go back to the world now if I 
could. I’m going toa better. It seems just peace, and nothing less, 
Shake hands, mate.” 

They shook hands. 

“T wish ye’d lift my head a bit,” Roberts said, after awhile. ‘The 
nurse she come and took away my pillow, thinking I might die easier, 
I suppose: I’ve seen her do it to others. Maybe I was a’most gone, 
and the sight of you woke me up again like.” 

Lease sat down on the bed and put the man’s head upon his breast 
in the position that seemed most easy to him; and Roberts died there. 

It was one of the worst days we had that winter. Lease had a night’s 
walk home of many miles, the sleet and the wind beating at him all 
the way. He was not too well clad, either, for his best things had 
been pawned. 

So that when the inquest assembled two days afterwards, Lease did 
not appear at it. He was in bed with inflammation of the chest, and 
Mr. Cole told the coroner that it would be dangerous to take him out 
of it. Some of them called it bronchitis; but the Squire never went 
in for new names, and never would. 

“T tell you what it is, gentlemen,” broke in Mr. Cole, when they 
were quarrelling whether there should be another adjournment or not, 
“you'll put off and put off, until Lease slips through your fingers.” 

“Oh, will he, though!” blustered old Massock. ‘ He had better 
try at it! We'd soon fetch him back again.” 

“You'd be clever to do it,” said the doctor. 

Any way, whether it was this or not, they thought better of the 
adjournment, and gave their verdict. ‘ Manslaughter against Henry 
Lease.” And the coroner made out his warrant of committal to Worces- 
ter county prison, where Lease would lie until the March assizes. 
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“‘T am not sure but it ought to have been returned Wilful Murder,” 
remarked Mr. Todhetley, as he and the doctor turned out of the 
“ Bull,” and picked their way over the slush towards Crabb Lane. 

“It might make no difference, one way or the other,” answered Mr. 
Cole. 

“ Make no difference! What d’ye mean ? Murder and manslaughter 
are two opposite crimes, Cole, and punished accordingly. You see, 
Johnny, what your friend Lease has come to !” 

“ What I meant, Squire, was this: that I don’t much think Lease 
will live to be tried at all.” 

“Not live!” 

“T fancy not. Unless I am much mistaken, his life will have been 
claimed by its Giver long before March.” 

The Squire stopped and looked at Cole. ‘“What’s the matter with 
him? This inflammation—that you went and testified to ?” 

** That will be the cause of death, as returned to the registrar.” 

“Why, you speak just as if the man were dying now, Cole!” 

“And I think he is. Lease has been very low in frame for a long 
while,” added Mr. Cole; “half clad, and not a quarter fed. But it is 
not that, Squire: the heart and spirit are alike broken: and when this 
cold caught him, he had no stamina to withstand it; and so it has laid 
hold of a vital part.” 

“Do you mean to tell me to my face that he will die of it ?” cried 
the Squire, holding on by the middle button of old Cole’s great coat. 
“Nonsense, man! you must cure him. We—we didn’t want him to 
die, you know.” 

“ His life or his death, as it may be, are in the hands of One higher 
than I, squire.” 

“‘T think I'll go in and see him,” said the squire, meekly. 

Lease was lying on a bed close to the floor when we got to the top of 
the creaky stairs, which had threatened to come down with the squire’s ~ 
weight and awkwardness. He had dozed off, and little Polly, sitting 
on the boards, had her head upon his arm. Her starting up awoke 
Lease. I was not in the habit of seeing dying people; but the thought 
struck me that Lease must be dying. His pale weary face wore the 
same hue that Jake’s had when he was dying : if you have not forgotten 
him. 

“God bless me!” exclaimed the squire. 

Lease looked up with his sad eyes. He supposed they had come to 
tell him officially about the verdict—which had already reached him 
unofficially. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I know it,” he said, trying to get up out of respect, 
and falling back. ‘‘ Manslaughter. I’d have been present if I 
could. Mr. Cole knows I wasn’t able. I think God is taking me 
instead.” 
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‘ But this won’t do, you know, Lease,” said the Squire. “We don’t 
want you to die.” 

“ Well, sir, I’m afraid I am not good for much now. And there’d be 
the imprisonment, and then the sentence, so that I couldn’t work for my 
wife and children for some long years. When people come to know 
how I repented of that night’s mistake, and that I have died of it, why 
they'll perhaps befriend them and forgive me. I think God has for- 
given me: He is very merciful.” 

“T’ll send you in some port wine and some jelly and some beef tea 
and some blankets, Lease,” cried the Squire quickly, as if he felt flurried. 
“ And Lease, poor fellow, I’m sorry for having been so angry with 
you.” 

“ Thank you for all favours, sir, past and present. But for the help 
from your house my little ones would have starved. God bless you all, 
and forgive me! Master Johnny, God bless you.” 

“You'll rally yet, Lease ; take heart,” said the squire. 

“No, sir, I don’t think so. The great dark load seems to have been 
lifted off me, and light to be breaking. Don’t sob, Polly! Perhaps 
father’ll be able to see you from up there as well as if he stayed 
here.” 

The first thing the Squire did when we got out, was to attack Mr. 
Cole, telling him he ought not to have let Lease die. As he was ina 
way, Cole excused it, quietly saying it was no fault of his. 

“‘T should like to know what it is that has killed him, then ?” 

“ Grief,” said Mr. Cole. ‘“‘The man has died of what we call a 
broken heart. Hearts don’t actually sever, you know, Squire, like a 
china basin, and there’s always some ostensible malady that serves as 
a hold to talk about. In this. case it will be bronchitis. Which, in 
point of fact, is the final end, because Lease could not rally against it. 
He told me yesterday that his heart had ached so keenly since Novem- 
’ ber, his inside seemed to have dried up within him.” 

“We are ail a pack of hard-hearted sinners,” groaned the Squire, in 
his repentance. “Johnny, why could you not have found them out 
sooner? Where was the use of your doing it at the eleventh hour, sir, 
I'd like to know?” 

Harry Lease died that night. And Crabb Lane, ina fit of repent- 
ance as sudden as the Squire’s, took the cost of the funeral off the 
parish (giving some abuse in exchange), and went in a body to the 
grave. I and Tod followed for company. 

Jounny LupDLow. 
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NOT A DOUBT OF IT. 
A Ghost Story. 
By Morey Farrow, AuTHOR oF “My CuHeEmist LoDGER.” 
I, 


O I believe in ghosts? Not a doubt of it. But had such a 
question been put to me a year ago, I should have given a very 
opposite reply, with a good deal of contempt. 

One afternoon, last November, I, Walter Lyttleton, barrister-at-law 
and contributor to the periodical press, was trying ineffectually to raise 
the idea of a ghost story for a forthcoming Christmas Annual. When 
perseverance had resulted in re-producing themes and situations which 
were either familiar or worn out, I gave the task up, suddenly remem- 
bering that I was going into the country on the morrow to visit at a 
house to which a good many legends attached. 

“T shall get a suggestion there, I have no doubt! There is an 
ancient, haunted look about Barrington Hall, just the thing for a man 
who wants to frighten his friends and readers by a good old-fashioned 
Christmas Ghost Story!” was my comment, as I placed my scattered 
sheets in my portfolio and turned to consult the monthly Bradshaw. 

I had settled the train that I should take, and was about to arise to 
make some preparations for my visit, when Ainslie Cartwright, a near 
neighbour and also a barrister-at-law, with several agreeable reasons for 
rendering excessive attention to his profession out of the question, 
entered. It was then getting dark ; so I lit the gas. 

**What’s amiss, Cartwright—you look pale ?” 

“Oh, nothing, Lyttleton ! I have been bothered of late! That’s all!” 

“ You bothered ! with five thousand a-year, and the world before you 
where to choose !” 

“Do you go to Barrington Hall to-morrow?” he asked, paying no 
heed to my remark. 

“Yes ; with my sister Amy.” 

“ By what train ? for I’m going with Seymour Vane.” 

“By a mid-day train. With Seymour Vane? Heis aman, Cart- 
wright, that I could never like ; though I know your partiality for him.” 

“We may as well be companions, then. Your sister is to accompany 
you, you say? What a nice girl she is, Lyttleton !” 

“Dear little Amy, it will be a change and a pleasure for her! Of 
course the place will be full. Lismore intends shooting in his large 
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wood; and this event is sure to fill Barrington Hall to the roof. Any- 
body there you know ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, slowly—“ Leonora West !” | 

“Leonora West! Still hugging that coast? I thought, my dear 
fellow, that you had seen the folly of such hopes; she doesn’t care for 
you—excuse me! Nor, by the way, does she care for anybody !” 

“‘ How do you know?” he cried, half angrily. “ At any rate, I cannot 
free myself from the charm of her presence! It is useless for you or 
for anyone to say that she is worldly and that I am rich; and that if 
she could be persuaded to marry me it would be on account of my 
money, and for no other reason. It is such a horrible thing to believe ! 
I dare say she is proud: she has reason to be. Beautiful—well-born— 
and all the rest of it !” 

“ The rest of it being that she is heartless and poor, and that her 
aunt, with whom she lives at Kensington, has been doing her best for 
three years past to get some rich man to marry her. I did not know 
she was going to Barrington Hall !” 

“The Lismores always invite her. She is some connection of the 
family of whom they hire the estate.” 

“* Did you ever formally propose ?” I asked. 

“No: but I shall soon. I won't be unsettled longer—I can’t 
stand it !” 

“She'll have you, Cartwright! You are too rich to be refused ; but 
she won’t make you happy. Even you doubt her; I can see it. Take 
my advice—forget her ! 

To this Ainslie made no reply, but sat looking gloomily at the fire. 
I watched him with a feeling of discomfort. I knew he was thinking of 
Leonora West, and of all that had been said about the fashion in which 
she really regarded him. . I knew, moreover, that he was distrusting 
his own judgment in the momentous affair. It was hard for him to 
battle with the advice of his friends, and harder still to battle with his 
own impressions, reluctantly as they were admitted. 

Ainslie Cartwright, so far as worldly means went, was in every way 
an enviable man ; with all the educational advantages which attend the 
well-born. Old Cartwright, long since dead, had realized a handsome 
fortune by inventing a pill which cured every known and unknown 
disease ; and this fortune came to his son, just as that son had obtained 
a double first at Oxford. Of course his property won for him a good 
deal of notice ; and it was equally a matter of course that ladies, for 
reasons obvious enough, turned a favouring eye upon Ainslie. But, 
until he met Leonora West, his name had never been coupled with 
anyone’s. After their first meeting tongues wagged, particularly those 
which had before wagged about her; for West-end drawing-rooms had 
discussed her and her probable fortune for two or three seasons. 

Personally, Ainslie Cartwright had no exceptional qualifications to 
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recommend him. He was fairly good-looking—with a face which 
connoisseurs in such matters pronounced too long ; with a rather over- 
hanging forehead ; grey eyes, deep set; cheeks rather thin and pale; 
and ‘no artistic qualification about the chin or mouth. With all my 
esteem for him, I never thought he was a man for whom Leonara West 
would care; and I was sorry that this visit to Barrington Hall would 
throw him and her together. 

He rose at last. 

“Then we shall meet to-morrow, Lyttleton,” he said. “ You have 
no objection to Seymour Vane’s accompanying us?” 

* As he’s your friend, certainly not.” 

When I and my sister met him on the platform of the Bishopsgate 
Station the next day, Seymour Vane, whom I expected to see, was not 
present, and Ainslie told me that he was not coming until a later train— 
an announcement I was not sorry to receive. I had no especial regare 
for the handsome War-Office clerk, though I should have had some 
difficulty in explaining my reasons. 

My sister also cordially disliked him, and not knowing the intimacy 
which subsisted between him and Ainslie Cartwright, was quite emphatic 
in describing her pleasure at the absence of Seymour, for whose com- 
panionship I had prepared her. 

‘You don’t like him, Miss Lyttleton. It’s very odd, but few people 
do. Now, he and I get on very well together.” 

Ts it possible, Mr. Cartwright? I can hardly understand that. You 
and he seem so different !” 

Ainslie, who made some abstracted reply, was seated opposite Amy 
and me; and my face was then turned towards my sister's. Some look 
of pain on it coming suddenly at that moment made me regard her 
with attention. I could see that Amy was wistfully looking at him. 
All at once I began to speculate. 

“What is wrong, Amy ?” 

“ Nothing, Walter ; I was only thinking about Mr. Vane. I met him 
the other night at Kensington ; and I didn’t like him! Then,” she 
added, carelessly, ‘‘ Miss West was at the house.” 

“Miss West! Oh! She.knows a good many people in that district. 
I think Vane told me he met her.” 

After this no more was said for a long time. Ainslie took up a paper, 
but finally turned to the window, indifferent to me and careless of Amy. 

My speculation respecting my sister soon became a conviction. Al- 
ways very friendly with Ainslie, she had allowed her girlish regard for 
him to become a stronger feeling. What chance, however, had the slighter 
charms of Amy against Miss West’s beauty, which was a reputation ; 
and I doubt whether any one recognized Amy’s real claim to it, save 
myself. Her figure was small, and the black velveteen dress sat on it 
well. Indeed, it was just the kind for showing this robe to advantage, 
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as the dress itself well displayed the charms of her figure. Her com- 
plexion was very light, and some might have said that the lower part 
of the face was too small for the upper; but the eyes redeemed every- 
thing ;—the rather full forehead, and the hair which ought, according 
to artistic rule, to have been darker. It would have been hard to 
describe accurately the colour of her eyes; their softened brilliancy being 
their great charm. 

We reached Barrington Hall by about half-past three. Ainslie Cart- 
wright’s nervous anxiety had become more evident during the latter 
stages of our journey ; and as Lismore’s carriage, which had been sent 
to meet us at the station, drew up before the large front door of a house 
whose gloomy red fagade faced the north, he jumped hastily down, 
and was the first to be admitted to the great hall. 

Barrington, once the home of a good country family, the Carrs, 
was now only an immense shooting-box, hired, with about four thov- 
sand acres of ground for sporting purposes, by a wealthy Manchester 
warehouseman, named Lismore. Here, for three or four months in 
the year, his family lived, and got about them, from time to time, 
all the sporting friends of whom they knew anything. A tolerably 
genial hospitality reigned ; and Mrs. Lismore, a worldly, shrewd, but 
thoroughly good-natured woman, had a knack of winning friends. 
Amongst her other powers, there numbered a remarkable facility for 
match-making, which rendered the Hall, during the last four months 
in the year, a perfect dove-cot of couples already engaged, or counting 
their hours till the fatal words should be spoken. But her match- 
making was conducted on judicious and kindly feelings, and any 
post-matrimonial miscarriages had never yet been attributed to the 
work of Mrs. Lismore. 

I always liked my visit to Barrington Hall; being an inveterate sports- 
man, and never getting my fill of it, save there. Moreover, the romantic 
air which brooded over the dull spacious old mansion had especial 
claims for me, who, though obliged to work hard, and often very 
prosaically, had my sympathy alive to the influences and associa- 
tions which prevail in these memorials of old family greatness, long 
since departed. On three sides it was belted by thick woods; and 
as it faced the north, overlooking a large flat park where the 
trees and underwood grew plentifully, there was a datnp, sodden air 
about the approaches which the hottest day in summer seldom re- 
moved. 

Leonora West, by whom my friend Ainslie Cartwright had been 
fascinated, was a distant relation of a family into which the Carrs 
had married; and by way of showing respect to the now deceased 
family, Mrs. Lismore invited her to Barrington Hall every year; 
besides showing her in London a good deal of kindness and atten- 
tion, which the proud, poor girl did not appreciate at their due worth. 
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Passing this large hall, occupied centrally by a billiard table, and 
warmed by an immense fire, we reached the drawing-room at the end: 
spacious and lofty—with huge old-fashioned furniture ; with yellow satin 
curtains about the deep embrasured windows, moth eaten, and here 
and there dropping away from their supports. The wind was rising, 
and its weird sough, blending with other associations of the place, 
made my spirits arise in unison. 

“Ah! Mr. Cartwright,” said Mrs. Lismore, rising to welcome us, “I 
see you are troubled about something. You are disappointed because 
Miss West is not here! Pray make your mind easy ; she is not far off.” 

But Miss West did not appear for some time ; though, unless I am 
very much deceived, I saw her at one of the large front windows as we 
drove up, when she must have noticed Ainslie. The fact of her not 
soon coming on his arrival deepened my conviction that, whatever 
favour she might ultimately accord him, she had small personal regard 
for my friend, the rich barrister. 

We had been there about half an hour; the afternoon darkening 
rapidly all the while, when the servant came in, drew the curtains, lit 
the old-fashioned lustres, and piled coals on the fire. Then the room 
glared with light, and the strange, uncouth, and sometimes unearthly 
figures of the wool-worked chairs—owls, parrots, and birds of prey, 
wrought by fingers long since dust—moved fantastically, seeming to 
make a feint of leaping into a grim mockery of life. 

** T have come here in search of inspiration, Mrs. Lismore,” I said, as 
we four—herself, Amy, Ainslie Cartwright, and I—were sitting round the 
- fire. “I know there are some curious legends attached to this place !” 

“Plenty ; Lady Barbara Carr is the heroine of one. I have been gather- 
ing all the particulars from some journals in the old study, so I am 
tolerably au fait!” Just as she had arisen, the door opened, and Nora 
West entered. Ainslie Cartwright, who had said little since his arrival, 
moved from his chair half nervously. Mrs. Lismore turned aside from 
her papers, and seemed to say that the presence of Miss West, for many 
obvious reasons, suggested delaying the story until another occasion. 

“Somebody has been expecting you, Nora,” said Mrs. Lismore, signi- 
ficantly. 

“Indeed,” replied Nora, calmly, shaking hands at the same time 
with Ainslie. ‘I was never vain enough to suppose that I was looked 
upon with such interest.” 

I saw Ainslie’s face glowing—I saw his hands trembling. Though 
these evidences of emotion must have been visible to the handsome 
woman at his side, she seemed at any rate to regard them as matters of 
small interest. For she—though all the time speaking to him with a 
sort of graciousness—turned to a chess-table close by, and busied 
herself in arranging the men. 

**T wonder you don’t get tired of chess, Miss West.” 
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“Tired, Mrs. Lismore! it would be impossible. I don’t know whether 
this partiality of mine for this game is aremnant of those gambling tastes 
which reigned in my ancestors more than a hundred years ago—accord- 
ing to old stories—but I suppose it is!” 

“‘Here’s my husband, at last!” cried our hostess, as Lismore, followed 
by two or three friends, entered the drawing-room just then. He came 
and spoke to the new arrivals, and then, glancing round the room, said,— 
‘“‘Where’s Mr. Seymour Vane? I thought he was coming down with you 
Cartwright ?” 

I had been watching Nora’s splendid face, and her beautiful hands, 
glistening with rings, as they moved over the chess-board with an 
almost artistic quietness, that I was surprised to see them quiver, and 
suddenly throw two or three chess-men off the board. Nobody noticed 
this but me; and it needed small perception to apprehend the cause. It 
was the mention of Seymour Vane’s name. 

After dinner, which took place before this gentleman’s appearance, 
Mrs. Lismore and I were sitting apart in the drawing-room. I had 
reason to think of my sister Amy, whose troubled looks I had noticed 
all during dinner time, whilst Cartwright was by Nora West’s side, trying 
to win her attention, which seemed to be given more by politeness than 
by any warmer feeling. 

“You are Mr. Cartwright’s friend, Mr. Lyttleton,” said Mrs. Lismore ; 
“now, what is your view of matters between him and Leonora West ?” 

“T wish I saw clearly that this infatuation on his part would lead 
the way to his happiness: he is such a good fellow.” 

“He is |” 

“ But she has no regard for ;—though of course she’d marry him ?” 

“ That’s exactly the truth! I can’t say so to him, and I should have a 
difficulty, which you can understand, in telling Nora all I think. She is 
very proud, Mr. Lyttleton.” 

“And very beautiful!” Nora West’s figure seemed to possess every 
beauty and every grace; and her face had that lustrous charm which 
is so seldom seen ; in rich hue of complexion ; in brown, bright, proud 
eyes ; in lips, exquisite alike for their fulness, shape, and colouring. 
Her hair was almost black ; and her eyebrows were singularly thick and 
dark, 

Ainslie, of course, was near her. I caught sight of Amy’s face at the 
same time. How anxious it was! 

“Mrs. Lismore, do me a favour,” I asked ; “something has vexed 
my sister. She likes you; ascertain what it is. I think I know.” 

“So do I, Mr. Lyttleton! I’ve watched her more than once this 
evening. I think—excuse my saying so—she rather likes Mr. Cartwright.” 

I had not left her long before I saw Amy in my vacant place. Her 
face was troubled at first, as Mrs. Lismore, gently enough, I dare say, 
began her wjuestioning. But, in the end, I witnessed enough to convince 
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me that Amy was opening her heart to her friend. Turning from them, 
I watched Nora and Ainslie, who had a game of chess together, and 
seemed very friendly ; though Ainslie was not wholly at his ease. 

The wind roared round the old house, and the curtains almost blew 
to and fro. There was a harp standing in a rather dim corner of the 
room, which belonged to Nora West ; somebody asked her to play when 
her game with Ainslie Cartwright was over; but it was some time before 
she could be persuaded to leave her seat; and when she did, she walked 
slowly and proudly across the room, while Ainslie, who rose with her, 
having gone quickly forward, arranged the harp and her seat. Poor 
fellow—how miserable he was through it all ! 

“Well,” Mr. Lyttleton, “it is as we said,” Mrs. Lismore whispered 
to me, as I returned to my seat by her side. ‘Amy has admitted that 
she likes Ainslie. I had some trouble to make her confess, poor girl. 
He'll be a happier man if he marries her rather than Leonora West.” 

“T believe it, Mrs. Lismore,” I replied, fervently. 

All this time Miss West’s hands had been wandering over the strings, 
and the first notes of the prelude to a glorious Italian song rose, with a 
sort of magical influence, which hushed the buzz and the talking in the 
room ; to be followed in a moment by her voice mingling with the 
music in full artistic beauty. 

She had got nearly to the end of it, charming even me, who was 
prejudiced against her, when Mr. Lismore, who had been playing 
billiards in the hall, entered, and announced Seymour Vane! Then I 
noticed that her notes faltered a little at the concluding passage. The 
next moment Seymour came in. 

“Two years ago Leonora flirted desperately with this man,” Mrs. 
Lismore said to me. “I hope there won’t be anything of the kind in 
this house ; though perhaps, on second thoughts, it might not be so bad 
a thing, both for Ainslie Cartwright and your sister.” 

Seymour Vane, generally pronounced handsome, was tall, light, had 
fine eyes and an agreeable manner. Indeed, he was that social bore, 
an amusing man. Before he had been in the drawing-room five minutes 
he had fired off half a dozen jokes, made several flattering speeches to 
the worst looking women there, and had then patronizingly carried him- 
self to the side of Nora West. 

“T will tell you my story to morrow, Mr. Lyttleton,” said Mrs. Lismore, 
towards the close of the evening. 

“Oh, I had almost forgotten about it, in the interest of cher things.” 

“T understand. Mine, unfortunately, is a story of many years ago! 
What a pity you cannot blend the two together.” 

How little I then guessed that the morrow would show how closely 
the present and the past were linked by a strange, mysterious chain ; 
understandable by no ken of ours; over-riding belief; and defying all 
customary, all common-place interpretation ! 
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Tue next day was Sunday. Nearly all of us went to church in the morn- 
ing ; but before starting, Ainslie and I had a few words in the large 
saloon of the house, under the portrait of Lady Barbara. This room was 
upstairs, and communicated with various apartments on either side, its 
size being very considerable, and the absence of any furniture, save two or 
three chairs and a screen, adding to its appearance of spaciousness. There 
was tapestry over a great part of it, while the other walls were panelled. 
Pictures—chiefly portraits—were suspended everywhere: some notable, 
others indifferent enough. To her whose portrait we found ourselves 
looking at with increasing interest on both sides, a singular and terrible 
story was attached, which Mrs. Lismore had promised to relate to me. 

“Whom does that portrait remind you of ?” asked Ainslie, after a time. 

“Nora West: there’s not a doubt of it.” 

“You are right, Lyttleton—it does. Though this is a portrait of a 
woman younger than Nora.” 

“Ves—five years. In five years time the original of this painting 
must have borne a strong resemblance to Miss West. Lady Barbara Carr 
was, I believe, a West, before she married Sir Lionel Carr; so the 
likeness in one of her family of to-day is not singular.” 

He walked about silently. 

“ You are superstitious,” I remarked. 

“ No—I am only troubled.” 

“ Have you proposed to Nora?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Take my advice ;—Don’t, Ainslie ; or your future will be wrecked !” 

The afternoon found several of us in the saloon again, where a fire 
had been lit. Mrs. Lismore, Amy, Cartwright and I gathered round it. 

“Where’s Miss West?” asked Mrs. Lismore, looking round. 

“With your husband, Mr. Vane, and two or three other gentlemen, 
gone to the woods,” replied Amy. 

**T don’t care to tell Lady Barbara’s story before her,” Mrs. Lismore 
remarked, by way of explaining her question, “though, of course, she 
knows it well enough. We have all said that Leonora is so like the 
lady over our heads !” 

Ainslie had been standing hitherto, but he now seated himself. 

“Well, Mr. Lyttleton, are you ready for the story?” 

“Quite, Mrs. Lismore. I’ve been telling Amy about it; and like me, 
she hopes it’s ghostly.” 

The afternoon had just begun to close, when, drawing nearer the fire, 
we prepared to listen to Mrs. Lismore’s narrative. She had not proceeded 
far before shadows began creeping over the room ; but we did not notice 
the twilight, which came on so gradually, in the interest of her story. 


“‘ Nearly a hundred and fifty years ago Sir Lionel Carr lived in Bar- 
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rington Hall. He had married Lady Barbara West, a daughter of the 
Earl of Westealing, and one of the beauties of her time. You see her 
portrait above our heads, taken five years before her death. When she 
came into the country she brought with her, as you may suppose, many 
London fashions, to which the simpler families of the neighbourhood 
were unaccustomed ; but she was a woman who had her way, and before 
jong Barrington Hall became the resort of the best people about, whilst 
fashionable men and women from town gave her reunions an air of ton. 

“Sir Lionel Carr remonstrated at first with his wife for entertaining so 
liberally ; but her will was the strongest of the two, and he soon sub- 
mitted in all things to her dictation; for he was wonderfully in love with 
frer, though some of her letters, very old, which remain in a portfolio 
in the library, show that, even immediately after marriage, she had little 
regard for him. Of this fact, however, he had no suspicion, and went 
on loving her blindly and passionately. 

“As no children were born to them she had little inducement to 
abandon a career, which might almost be called one of dissipation. There 
were balls, dinner-parties, card-parties: and Lady Barbara’s favourite 
day for entertaining was Sunday. In this very room, card-playing and 
gambling went on nearly every Sunday through the year; the gambling 
at times being of a desperate sort! Lady Barbara, who had property 
of her own, lost it at some of the old card-tables, which you may have 
seen stored away, rotten or worm-eaten, in the stables. Living 
in the neighbourhood was a gentleman named Vaux St. Aubyn 
—Major or Colonel in some regiment—who had originally resided in 
London, but who, soon after the marriage of Barbara, bought property 
here and came into the country to live, having just then unexpectedly 
inherited some money. Barbara, it seems, had known him long ; but 
until after her marriage, he was comparatively poor. His intimacy with 
the Carrs became so considerable, that at last it was remarked upon. 
He and Sir Lionel were always together; indeed, their duties in con- 
nection with the yeomanry naturally increased their intimacy. 

“For two or three years matters went on in their old fashion in this 
house; balls, parties, card-playing, and diceing on Sunday. If Lady 
Barbara had one redeeming quality, it was a certain housewifely ten- 
dency ; for a great part of the tapestry and wool-work here was done by 
her. She chose, however, some of the most hideous subjects, as those 
who take the trouble to look behind the tall old-fashioned beds will 
discover. I have been frightened out of my wits more than once by 
suddenly coming on a grinning devil, or improper-minded satyr. 

“Just five years after her marriage, one Sunday night in November 
(by the way, this month), there was an unusually grand entertainment 
given in this very saloon. There had been a good deal of drinking in 
the dining-room below, and the consequence was very high play here. 
A good many visitors were in the house; chiefly people from Lon- 
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don and wealthy families from the neighbourhood, who came, though 
they were—or affected to be—shocked at the lax behaviour of Lady 
Barbara. Mr. Vaux St. Aubyn was of course at this party, as he was 
at all. 

“‘ Suddenly, when the excitement of gaming was at its height, a gen- 
tleman booted and spurred entered, and said that owing to some dis- 
agreeable municipal law just passed at Ipswich, a mob had arisen, and 
the military were being called out! It was, therefore, necessary that 
either Sir Lionel Carr, or some other gentleman connected with the 
yeomanry, who were already mustering, should attend at once. Unless 
measures were promptly taken, it was impossible to say what mischief 
might not be done. 

“The only gentleman whose position in the yeomanry was similar to 
that of Sir Lionel was Vaux St. Aubyn, who was then playing in a 
retired part of the room with Lady Barbara. When it was proposed to 
St. Aubyn that it was his duty to go he showed a little annoyance, but 
professed himself willing to start. The question lay between guest and 
host. The host’s position kept him there; but more readily even than 
St. Aubyn he averred his willingness to depart at once. All gathered 
round the table where Lady Barbara and St. Aubyn were sitting. Sir 
Lionel was willing to spare St. Aubyn, and his guest said the same of 
him. 

“ ‘Tet us cast lots,’ cried Lady Barbara, producing the dice from the 
pocket of her dress. 

“<T shall throw for my husband first,’ she added. ‘The highest will 
have to obey the call of duty!” She threw thirty. 

**¢T am afraid, Sir Lionel, I shan’t throw higher ; but I'll try.’ 

“She threw again. Eighteen was the result. So, it was Sir Lionel 
who had to leave. He embraced his wife, who protested all kinds of 
regrets for her ill-luck in so throwing that the lot fell to him; and 
accompanied by some members of the yeomanry, who had assembled 
during the last quarter of an hour round the house, went on his way to 
where the mob was rising. Lady Barbara had used loaded dice, as she 
desired to keep St. Aubyn with her. 

“ After the departure of Sir Lionel, Vaux St. Aubyn sat down to 
cards again with Lady Barbara ; and then St. Aubyn proposed that she 
should fly with him that night. To this she consented. Indeed, it 
is presumed that she got her husband out of the way to facilitate a 
step which had long been in contemplation. In due course the party 
broke up. St. Aubyn had received from Sir Lionel, before his depar- 
ture, special directions for taking the place of host during his absence, 
and arrangements were made for his remaining the night in the house.” 

“T don’t yet see the ghostly element that was promised,” I said. 

“No. At any rate, it is said that the scene I have been describing is 
reproduced at certain occasions! If you doubt me, consult old Keyson, 
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who is always in the house and sleeps on the ground-floor, and pro- 
fesses to have seen all kinds of strange things. I confess I have never 
witnessed it; though I plead guilty to having heard some of the 
strangest sounds in this house—particularly in the room where Lady 
Barbara worked with her wools, and where there is a peculiar footstool, 
the covering her handicraft, on which Vaux St. Aubyn is said to have 
knelt or sat during their love-making, when Sir Lionel was either 
hunting or probably shooting, in the woods which my husband now 
hires. My sister’s little girl once began saying her prayers at the side, 
but was obliged to remove, with such a strange face, shuddering and 
saying that she could not continue them there. 

“* About an hour after midnight,” Mrs. Lismore resumed, “ Vaux St. 
Aubyn appeared from one of the doors—that of the room, by the way, 
where Mr. Seymour Vane is placed—and met Lady Barbara, by 
appointment, coming from hers—the room we give to our most dis- 
tinguished guests, of whom Miss West is now considered the chief! As 
they were hurrying across, a noise was heard below. The front door 
was opened. They made for the staircase, when Sir Lionel himself 
appeared—a messenger having met him on his way, with the infor- 
mation that the mob was quelled. There was no light in the room, 
save a glimmer from the half-open door of Lady Barbara’s apartment, 
and the rays of the full moon, which shone through the wide window. 
In a moment Sir Lionel saw what had happened! Bold always, Lady 
Barbara was bold now, and clung to the side of St. Aubyn! The two 
men drew: the dishonoured husband—the faithless friend! The noise 
of clashing swords called the guests from their several apartments, who 
rushed forward, trying to part the combatants! Before they could do 
so, Vaux St. Aubyn had run the man he had wronged through the 
heart,—and in another minute, cutting his way through several who 
attempted to arrest him by their drawn swords, (feebly wielded, I 
expect, as most of the guests were asleep)—he had reached one of the 
windows! The height, as you know, is considerable. The boughs of 
a tree were so near that he might have reached the ground in safety 
had not his foot slipped—when he fell crashing on the gravel, to be 
taken up dead! To the fate of her husband Lady Barbara was indif- 
ferent, but when she heard that of her lover she gave a loud, terrible 
shriek,—it is said to be heard even now, at times, though I suppose it 
is only the east wind,—and sunk back in the arms of her guests! She 
never spoke reasonably again ; but she worked incessantly at tapestry 
—varying this employment by throwing dice, with an unearthly, wistful 
face, for a year, when she died! She is buried in the little chapel 
attached to the house. Now, Mr. Lyttleton, will that story suit you ?” 

As she put this question to me, we heard the clock over the chapel 
striking four, when some one remarked, “ How slow it is;” and my sister, 
“ How dark it is getting.” 
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“Yes, Mrs. Lismore! And you say this scene has been all reproduced?” 

“So I’m told: I, of course, can’t vouch for the truth; but it is said that 
so long as any of Lady Barbara’s family are living, and so long as any 
of them are doing, or likely to do, some great evil, she is doomed to 
haunt the scene of her wickedness, and go through all the terror again. 
There is another legend, that when the November moon, rising between 
the hours of four o’clock in the afternoon and twelve at night in a 
certain quarter in the heavens, throws its rays full in the face of Lady 
Barbara’s picture, her spirit is awakened to haunt the spot once more.” 

As though some strange presence—felt by me as well as by my com- 
panions,—were in the room, we looked round, with a superstitious dread, 
to ascertain what or who it was. 

“There, look!” I cried, pointing upwards. Every eye followed the 
direction of my hand; and every eye saw full on the face of the por- 
trait the rays of the full moon, as it veered round the angle of the 
house! A silence, oppressive and complete, followed. 

“What nonsense!” said Ainslie, moving restlessly on his chair beside 
me, whereupon Mrs. Lismore burst out laughing, but stopped suddenly, 
saying, “ But it is odd, though !” 

We all watched the face of the portrait, imagination readily conferring 
on it a certain unearthliness, until the ray of light slowly moved away. 

‘“Poor Lady Barbara,” I said, rising, and trying to master what 
seemed a foolish impression. Just then, Nora West, Seymour Vane, 
and Mr. Lismore were heard ascending the staircase. Even then, so 
far as I was concerned, the spell was not removed. Indeed, it seemed 
to assert itself more irresistibly, as I saw Ainslie Cartwright’s face 
turned towards Nora. We all rose, as they joined us, and nothing 
more was said. Ainslie, after some hesitation, went to the side of Miss 
West, and I had no more words with him on any subject until we both 
retired for the evening. In going to our several rooms, which adjoined, 
we had to pass through the old saloon. 

“You are restless, Ainslie. ” 

“Tam. Iam sure I can’t sleep to-night. That story—why, I know 
not—has worried me!” In some silly, odd way, I associated Nora 
with—you know whom !” 

“‘You’ve said nothing, then, very plain to her?” I asked. 

“T’ve not. My judgment—I am sorry to say—Lyttleton, contends 
with my heart. I don’t know what to do; and this story of Lady 
Barbara, for no reason that I am aware of, adds trouble to my anxieties 
in this matter!” By this time we had got to the door of my room 
“Tf you are not sleepy, I will come and sit with you.” 

It was quite early, barely half-past ten, I noticed, as I wound up my 
watch. We should have a hard day’s shooting on the morrow, and Lis- 
more had despatched us to bed in reasonable time. Only Seymour 
Vane remained in the library below, busy over some old books. As 
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eleven o'clock struck, Ainslie rose to go. He opened the door; started, 
turned round to me with the most deadly pale face I ever saw— 

“ Lyttleton ! come here.” 

I rose quickly, and went to his side. The passage upon which my 
room opened led immediately to the saloon, which was visible from 
where we were standing. 

What I saw I can only describe. Explanation is beyond me. Ainslie 
said nothing—and I said nothing. With noiseless steps we walked 
along the passage, and entered the saloon. If I had been alone, I 
should have doubted my senses, for the vision surpassed belief. With 
Ainslie at my side, I could not for one moment—I cannot now—attri- 
bute what I saw to nervous excitement, or to any of the causes which 
material physicians find so readily cut and dried, as explanatory of 
what is or seems supernatural. 


The place was full of shadowy people, but with well-defined indi- 
viduality. Their dresses were old-fashioned—like the portraits we had 
looked at during the day. Card-tables—shadowy too—stood about 
the room. Here was Lady Barbara’s Sunday saturnalia re-enacted ! 

I saw the cards thrown without sound. I saw the dice dancing on 
tables in a ghastly silence. There were faces wrenched with laughter, 
inaudible. There were quarrels, but no words issued from mouths 
whose angry lips moved so fiercely. Spectral groups of men passed by 
close to us, speaking; and, for a moment, until I remembered that 
everyone here must have been long since dead, and that I only was 
living, I thought I was deaf, for I heard nothing. Women flirted 
with men. There were ghostly youth, and ghostly age; on chairs; on 
sofas ; looking at the reflection of themselves in glasses; rising from 
tables ; sitting down; bowing, to each other; laughing with each other ; 
pride, beauty, vanity, making a terrible picture. Near where Ainslie 
and I stood were two very old women, chattering incessantly, and 
pointing fans now and then to various guests. Following the direction 
of their fans, when they seemed more especially interested, we saw they 
were directed to a lady and a gentleman sitting a little apart. I recog- 
nized Lady Barbara; and had no difficulty in guessing that her com- 
panion was Vaux St. Aubyn. Then one came up, whom I knew to be 
Sir Lionel Carr. Suddenly the large doors at the end were thrown 
open; a stranger appeared and spoke—or rather his lips moved. All 
arose. Card-tables, in the excitement produced by his intelligence, 
were thrown over noiselessly. There was movement, quick rushing to 
and fro—questions, but not a sound! 

My interest was in Lady Barbara. I and Ainslie Cartwright now 
moved (it was so curious; but our steps were as noiseless as those of 
the people we were looking at), so that we were near her. Just then 
I felt Ainslie’s hand pressing mine fiercely. Lady Barbara Carr, now 
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five years older than when her portrait was taken, was so like Leonora 
West that impressions most startling seized me as well as Ainslie. 

The strange pantomime was understandable. I saw the dice pro- 
duced from her pocket—I saw her throw them—and all the manipulation 
whereby she had caused her husband to go, and had kept her para- 
mour by her side. After Sir Lionel’s departure, the party resumed its 
card-playing and diceing. Lady Barbara and Vaux St. Aubyn sat 
down again, moving the table behind the, screen, where I and my 
friends had sat that very afternoon. I saw them whispering. At last 
the guests made a movement towards going: there was hand-shaking— 
oh, so spectral! oh, so ghostly! Finally the room became vacant; 
lamps were put out; only moonlight remained. In a little while Vaux St. 
Aubyn and Lady Barbara reappeared, making stealthy way across the 
floor. On their spectral faces their guilt wrought such a strange effect 
that I felt myself shuddering, and my companion was not less 


moved. 
r 


All the while, the spectral, or rather the supernatural identity of 
Barbara Carr with Leonora West forced itself upon me and Ainslie, 
and caused us to regard the vision as having special reference to her. 

In the same mysterious silence that had reigned throughout, Sir 
Lionel reappeared; swords were crossed; the fight of the two spectres 
was terrible ; but even more terrible than anything was the anguish 
on Lady Barbara’s face; the inexpressible horror of gestures and 


cries from which all sound was absent! Sir Lionel fell. His spectre 
combatant sped to the window. Lady Barbara sunk back in the arms 
of the bystanders, with an expression of face rendered more awful 
to me by her voicelessness ; and then all vanished. 

I found myself and Ainslie back in my room. He had thrown him- 
self on a chair. 

“Nora West! Nora West!” he murmured. ‘Can it be that she is 
the living representative of Barbara Carr? Can it be possible that 
Mrs. Lismore’s story is right; that there is a warning,—a meaning in 
this—a warning that points to me?” 


It did not surprise me that Ainslie avoided Nora West the next 
morning. To me he said little on what we had both witnessed; but I 
knew that he had made up his mind—moved by an influence whose 
source was inexplicable—that it would be well for him if he did not 
ask her to be his wife. I could see that she was surprised at the change 
in his conduct, for she looked at him curiously several times. 

The day being wet, all hopes of shooting in the large wood were 
postponed to the next. The gentlemen played billiards in the hall; 
the ladies idled away the time in the drawing-room; their disappoint- 
ment in being deprived of the pleasure of assisting at a sportsmen’s 
luncheon being quite as great as ours, for another cause. 
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Early in the morning Mrs. Lismore sent a message, saying that she 
wished to see me in the study. I found her alone there. 

“Seen any ghosts, Mr. Lyttleton?” I was silent. 

“Sit down, and listen. I have something to tell which may surprise 
and vex you; but I wish to make it known to you first. The old ser- 
vant who always lives in this house is, asI told you, a most firm 
believer in the legends attached to the place, more especially those that 
have a ghostly element about them, told me yesterday morning that he 
had seen the ghost of Lady Barbara descending the stairs, and entering 
this very room, after we had all retired—save Mr. Seymour Vane, who pro- 
fesses to be an admirer of the eighteenth century literature, and amuses 
himself with the volumes in this room, when the rest of the house is 
asleep. I said nothing to you yesterday; but something, I scarcely 
know what, prompted me to watch last night.” 

“Ves—yes,” I said, anxiously. 

‘Everybody but Mr. Vane had left the lower room by a quarter 
past ten. I waited another half hour (my husband, I should tell you, 
was already asleep), when I cautiously left my room. It was a full 
moon, you know; the light was strong in the saloon; and when I got 
there I saw Leonora West on her way to the staircase, which she quickly 
descended. I followed ; and, listening, discovered that she had joined 
Seymour Vane in the study. Her purpose was only to take a farewell 
of a man whom she had long loved, but who was either too poor, or 
too selfish, to marry her. From what she said, I gathered, I regret to 
say, that she was quite indifferent to Cartwright, though she had 
been expecting an offer from him, and believed it would be made during 
her stay here—to be favourably entertained of course. Their interview 
was very short. Just as I closed the door of my bedroom, on my 
return, the chapel clock struck eleven! I now leave the matter in 
your hands, Mr. Lyttleton, so far as Ainslie Cartwright is concerned !” 


In three months’ time Ainslie was engaged to my sister: he is now 
married to her. Seymour Vane, his faithless friend, and Nora West, 
still live their separate lives, and will, unless some good fortune falls to 
the handsome War-office clerk. You may ask me to give some expla- 
nation of what I saw, and of its bearing on the fate of my friend. I 
must reply that I, a hard-headed sceptic, was convinced of truths I had 
ridiculed ; and I puzzle myself, even now, vainly for a solution oi the 
mystery. Without the material evidence afforded by what Mrs. 
Lismore told me in the study, Ainslie had seen enough to guide him in 
his conduct with Nora. At all events, he was made a happy man; 
my sister a happy woman. 





